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THE TRUE KEY-NOTE. 


JE had expected that the dangers and 
the fallacies of the Greenback agi- 
tation in Ohio and elsewhere would 

be placed in a clear light when Mr. Secre- 
tary Schurz came to discuss the ‘‘ financial 
issue” in ita present aspects and bearings. 
With his thorough mastery of the subject 
in its statistical details, with his sound 
views of public economy, and with his un- 
rivaled clearness of exposition, he has been 
able to discuss the question witha thorough- 
ness which leaves no important point un- 
touched and no hiding-place of error 
unscrutinized. 

Addressing himself primarily to the 
financial vagaries inculeated by General 
Ewing, the candidate of the Democrats in 
Ohio, he shows that the views and aspira- 
tions of that gentleman involve a practical 
subversion of what has heretofore been the 
most fundamental doctrine of the Democ- 
racy. If there is anything for which the 
Democrats of the past and present have 
professed a strong repugnance it is the cen- 
tralizing tendencies which they have as- 
cribed to the old Whig and the modern 
Republican parties. And yet, in apparent 
oblivion of this hereditary Democratic 
principle, the Democrats of Ohio are found 
contending to-day for a centralizing doc- 
trine in regard to the currency from which 
the boldest advocate of ‘‘ Hamiltonian 
Federalism ” would have shrunk in dismay. 
Inasmuch as the power to control the cur- 
rency affects the general prosperity of the 
country, Mr. Ewing holds that it should be 
lodged in Congress, the legislative embodi- 
ment of the public will and national sover- 
eignty. In his own words, he holds that 


“The welfare of the people demands that this 
power to expand or contract the currency, to raise 
and lower values, to give prosperity or inflict dis- 
tress, shall not be committed to the hands of private 
individuals or corpcrations, and, least of all, to 
corporations representing the holders of public and 
private debts, whose wealth is increased by every 
fall of prices and diminished by every rise. It 
should be exercised by the Government alone, in 
such manner as shall give to the debtors, tax payers, 
and industrial classes the assurance of justly- 
established and staple values,”’ 


Mr. Schurz demonstrates that this doc- 
trine is the very abnegation of all that is 
most typical of Democratic principle in the 
former days of political contention, and in 
so dvuing proves himself to be a better 
Democrat than the men who are now fol- 
lowing the lead of false prophets into the 
worship of strange gods, We have ourselves 
remarked on the strange illogic of the soft- 
money Democrats who, in the last and the 
present Congress, were found railing at 
Secretary Sherman with one breath, and 
with another insisting that he should be 
the omnipotent cashier of a monstrous 
national bank, absorbing and disbursing a‘ 
his administrative discretion the currency 
of the nation! And when to this consider- 
ation is added the fact that the volume of 
the currency is to be determined by the 
will of the dominant majority in Congress, 
and that that will is to be ascertained by 
King Caucus, the logical Democrat can 
fully appreciate the justice of Secretary 
Schurz’s language when he declares that 
‘*never did the extremest Whig in his 
boldest dreams conceive so monstrous an 
accumulation of governmental power as 
General Ewing claims” for the Federal 
authority at Washington. That any Dem- 
ocrat who is familiar with the record made 
by his party in the days of Jackson, and 
who supposes himself to be an opponent of 
centralization, should be found supporting 
the dogmas of General Ewing, can be ex- 
plained only at the expense of his intelli- 
gence or his sincerity. And in so saying 
We impute no motives but simply collate 
facts of history which are known and read 
of all men. No one will see this truth 
more clearly than the misguided Democrat 
of the West when the present infatuation 
under which he rests shall have spent its 
blinding force. 

And if Mr. Schurz has placed the hard- 
money Democrats under obligations by 
teaching their late associates what be the 
first principles of the Democratic creed, it 
remains to be said that he also hasa useful 
screed of doctrine for the Republicans who 
are more anxious to serve the turn of their 





party than the welfare of the country in the 
preesnt financial battle. He is obviously 
more eager to enlighten opinion than to 
gain votes. Instead of seeing in the green- 
back agitation a source of political capital, 
to be turned to the temporary advantage of 
the Republican Party while leaving the 
root of the evil imbedded in the subsoil of 
our politics, he seeks to exterminate it 
‘*root and branch.” It is to this view that 
we have constantly directed the attention 
of our readers, with an emphasis and itera- 
tion of phrase which may have seemed 
monotonous. We are, therefore, pleased 
to find that Mr. Schurz, casting his eyes 
beyond the exigencies of a mere local and 
temporary political contest, is bent on 
guiding the judgment of the people towards 
a radical reform of the currency. There is 
no uncertain sound in his key note, and it is 
for the purpose of expressing our entire 
concurrence in his views, and of reaffirming 
our own on this point, that we invite the 
attention of our readers to the following 
extract from his Cincinnati speech : 

“The constant and mischievous agitation of the 
Ohlo school of Democrats for the destruction of the 
national bank currency and the substitution of 
greenbacks may serve one good purpose, It will at 


last convince every sensible man that, as long as 
such a Government paper currency exists, the 


agitation for an expansion of that currency will 
never cease to disturb the public mind, to threaten 
the maintenance of specie payments, to endanger 
the public credit, and to undermine that founda- 
tion upon which alone the business of the country 
can safely stand—a sound monetary system, It will 
at last convince even that class of well-meaning 
men who, although in favor of honest money, have 
been affected by that sentimental idolatry of the 
greenback which has confused so many minds, 
that, after all, under our Constitution, as in every 


well-regulated policy, it is nota legitimate function 
of the Government to bea bank of issue; that in 
the public interest it is necessary to take the volume 


of the currency out of politics: that it is the busi- 
ness of Government to coin real money, and not 
to print notes; to see that the coin struck in the 
mints be of the standard value; to prevent and 
punish counterfeiting; to regulate the banking 
system by law, 80 as to make it safe; to act as a 


bank controller, 80 as to keep it safe; and, as for 
the res', to letcurrency and trade, in their relations, 
take care of themselves, without arbitrarily in- 
terfering with either.” 

We entirely agree with a Democratic 
contemporary in Pennsylvania that the 
party which is first to adopt these thorough- 
going and sound principles of finance will 
be the first to securean important vantage- 
ground in the political contests of the near 
and the distant future. Whether the Demo- 
crats of the West shall return to this his- 
toric position of their party and join hands 
upon it with their brethren of the East, or 
whether, availing themselves of the West- 
ern and Southern Democratic defection, 
the Republicans shall be left to advance 
and occupy the higher groynd, remains to 
be decided by the current events and by 
the courage with which party leaders shall 
follow the logical tendencies of the best 
opinion in both tho historical parties of 
the country. For who can doubt that the 
best opinion in both the Democratic and Re- 
publican parties points in the direction in- 
dicated by Mr. Schurz. 





THE BUSINESS REVIVAL. 


‘HE indications of a genuine business 
revival multiply on every hand. All 
branches of industry, as shown in the re- 
ports we have published from time to time, 
share in the recovery. In manufacturing 
centres it is especially apparent. Prominent 
manufacturers of certain kinds of goods in- 
form us that they are driven night and day, 
employing double gangs of operatives, and 
that the demand shows no signs of abate- 
ment. In New England the print cloth 
works show steadily increasing production, 
and new establishments are in cuntempla- 
tion; the woolen miils at some points are 
running over time; the shoe manufacture is 
brisker than it has been for years; the 
paper trade is much more active than it 
was one year ago; and, generally, the re- 
port from all quarters and every branch of 
trade is full of encouragement. In the 
West, the signs of returning prosperity 
are no less conspicuous, while in the States 
like Pennsylvania, where the iron industry 
is prominent, business is fairly ‘tboom- 
ing.” The Philadelphia Record states that 
fully 20,000 more persons are employed in 
that city to-day than at this time last year, 
and there is still an active demand for 
workmen, especially in the iron and ma- 
chinery works, the foundries, rolling mills, 
and hydraulic works, all of which are full 
of orders. In the cotton mills a greater 
number of operatives are employed than 
for several years, and this in spite of,the 
fact that the recent decline in the price 
of cotton has entailed considerable loss 
upon many mill-owners. The Record adds 
to its general review of the business situa- 
tion the following statements: 

“The condition of the clothing and shoe manu- 
facturing industries exceeds the most sanguine an- 
ticipations of the far-seeing ones in those trades. 
The shops are filled with operatives, and many are 
working oxtra time far into the night. What is 
known as the small or under-clothing trade, which 
bas grown to im di ions of late years, 
and which gives employment to thousands of 
women, is active to an extent never before ex- 
perienced. The brick-making trade, which has 
been dull for some time, has received a sudden 
boom. Workmen are at a premium, wages and the 
cost of material have advanced, and many con- 
tractors who took orders a couple of months ago for 
future delivery declare that they are actually de- 


livering at a loss. 
**No inconsiderable portion of the business re- 








vival is attributed to the increased demand from 
foreign markets. Liberal orders for cotton goods 
from South America and other sources have been 
received in this city during the past week. The shoe 
export trade is also increasing. Two large orders 
from Paris, a similar number from Australia, one 
from Honolulu and two from South America. have 
been received by one tool establi-hment within a 
few days. 

*“‘All through the State the workingmen are in 
high glee over the revival in the iron industry. 
Secretary Swank, of the American Iron and Steel 
Association, says that there are no idle men in the 
iron districts. Other authorities assert that the 
supply of labor 1s not equal to the demand. During 
the stagnant times which have just passed away 
hundreds of skilled workmen have gone West and 
applied thejr muscle to the cultivation of the soil. 
As a result, now that the furnaces and mills are 
again starting up, the familiar faces of the work- 
men who occupied cottages around the mills are 
missing, and the operators are compelled to scour 
the State to obtain competent hands,”’ 


The exhibit here presented of the busi- 
ness condition of the Keystone State ap- 
plies, more or less directly, to the situation 
in all the manufacturing States. With 
labor thus generally employed, capital 
earning remunerative returns, the soi! 
pouring abundant crops into our garners, 
and our finances adjusted to sound condi- 
tion, we may well look to the future with 
confidence and complacency. 








PERSONALITIES IN JOURNALISM. 


HE recent tragedy in San Francisco, 
in which sa newspaper proprietor 
shot a reverend candidate for political 
honors, illustrates, very strikingly, the 
flerceness and intensity which charac- 
terize all public discussions and all con- 
troversies over public questions on the 
Pacific Coast. But it emphasizes also, very 
forcibly, the pernicious tendencies and in- 
fluence of personalities in journalism, and 
the perils which must menace the social 
order so long as the Press shall permit 
itself to be a vehicle of defamation, scan- 
dal and abuse. Grave and indefensible as 
the offense of De Young certainly was, it 
was in its original form no more so than 
that of which hundreds of journalists are 
guilty in every: political canvass. He at- 
tacked with the grossest personalities a 
candidate for political honors; so do they. 
He dragged every accessible muck-heap for 
filth with which to spatter the grave of one 
of that candidate’s immediate ancestors; 
scores of political editors do the same in 
the white heats of every partisan corflict. 
Indeed, it may be said with truth, that one 
chief reason why so many men of the high- 
est character, who are jealous of their 
good names, refuse to have anything what- 
ever to do with politics and public office, 
to the obvious detriment of the public 
service, is'to be found in their conviction 
that fair and manly treatment at the hands 
of purely partisan journals is impossible. 
They know that, once assuming promin- 
ence, their motives will be misconstrued, 
their aims misrepresented, and their reputa- 
tions and their lives either torn into shreds 
or blackened beyond recognition by malig- 
naat and unscrupulous party organs, and 
they are unwilling to pay for the bauble of 
office a price so utterly disproportioned to 
its value. 

It is easy to see that this tendency to- 
wards personalities amounts to a reversal 
of the true ends and just methods of en- 
lightened journalism. Every man, in what- 
ever sphere of life, may justly claim theright 
to stand, unchallenged, on his own character 
and record, and upon those of nobody else. 
That character and that record — every 
man’s life, as Emerson says, being full of 
judgment days—are fairly subject to honest 
and conscientious criticism. If they do 
not afford a reasonable guarantee of fidelity 
to principle, and integrity and purity in the 
discharge of duties, public or private, it is 
right and legitimate, in the interest of the 
public, that the fact should be established. 
But when criticism invades tho sanctities 
of the domestic circle, or penetrates the 
arcana of private life, it degenerates into 
license, and license is never compatible 
with the highest social ends. Nor is there 
any real justice in that rule of criticism 
which denies the eflicacy of penitence for 
faults and refuses to condone the errors of 
youth when supplemented by a pure and up- 
right manhood. Many a man whose char- 
acter at twenty is deficient in essential moral 
qualities is at forty a medel of every 
Christian virtue—robust and vigorous in 
every element and fibre of his moral na- 
ture. Why should such a one be denied 
the use and advantage of the moral capital 
he has, by patient combat with evil tenden- 
cies, put into his life? Why, in a broader 
sense, should any man—a candidate for 
office especially—be held responsible for 
the reputed misdoings of dead and buried 
ancestors? Whether Reverend Kalloch’s 
paternal ancestor was, or was not, a man 
of stainless life, is a matter with which the 
people of San Francisco have nothing 
whatever to do; it is not the father but the 
son who is on trial at the bar of public 
opinion and undergoing the crucial test of 
public scrutiny, and the popular concern is 
with him alone and exclusively. To ad- 
mit the principle upon which De Young at- 
tempts to justify his offense would be to 
doom thousands of pure and noble men to 
walk in perpetual shadow because some 
sort of eclipse had rested, at some time or 





other upon a remote forerunner in the family 
line. And what would become of all human 
growth and development if that were to be 
the rule and standard of the world’s judg. 
ment ? What possible encouragement, under 
such a law of estimates, would there be for 
any man to struggle upwards from unto- 
ward conditions to higher planes of motive 
and action ? 

The San Francisco tragedy will not be 
altogether evil if it shall serve to deepen 
and intensify the sentiment of hostility to 
personalities in journalism, and beget, on 
the part of the better class of newspapers, 
more resolute and vigorous efforts for the 
elevation of the character and purification 
of the tone of the Press of the country. The 
ghouls who ransack the graves of the dead 
for food to appease their brutal appetites; 
the editorial buccaneers who are never con- 
tent except when they can ravage and lay 
waste some honorable reputation which 
stands as a perpetual rebuke of their own 
mendacity; the newspaper cutthroats and 
highwaymen who thrust and wound and kill 
by innuendo, invective and defamation —all 
these must be driven from the walks of jour- 
nalism if journalism is to retain its right- 
ful influence and fill its rightful office as 
the educator of the people and the conserv- 
ator of the public morals and the public 
order. The thief who steals our treasure 
we degrade with chain and ball and put in 
prison; the brute who is guilty of cruelty 
to the dumb animals who serve us we sub- 
ject to heavy penalties; the midnight as- 
sassin who robs and then coolly murders 
his unconscious victim we hang upon the 
gallows. Why should the man who plunders 
his fellow of an honest reputation, dishon- 
ors him in the eyes of his generation, and 
dooms him to the contempt of posterity— 
doing all in mere reckless indifference or 
with malicious intent, or that some petty 
partisan advantage may be attained—why 
should such an offender against every prin- 
ciple of candor, justice and fair play be held 
as less deserving of censure and punish- 
ment than these whom the law brands with 
outlawry or worse? 


COUNT ANDRASSY’S CAREER. 


OLITICS has its romances as well as do 
love and war. An interesting book 
might be written about the vicissitudes of 
political careers. Sudden flights from, 
obscurity to power, like that of Cincinna- 
tus; sudden falls from the summit of 
authority to nothingness, like that of 
Wolsey; the traitor of to-day to-morrow’s 
Emperor, the conspirator of to-day to- 
morrow’s Premier—such events have again 
and again occurred in the world’s political 
history. When we scan the reigning states- 
manship of Europe in our own time, we per- 
ceive more than one instance of the roman- 
tic metamorphoses which the whirligig of 
time, or the fate of events, have effected in 
the lives of public characters. The Jew 
novelist and dandy, Disraeli, wields the 
destinies of the British Empire; the Jew- 
descended son of a country attorney, Gam- 
betta, is the leading figure in the French 
Republic; men once convicted of treason 
sit high in the councils of Spain. 

Not less striking has been the career of 
Count Andrassy, who has for some years 
been the Chancellor of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire; and who now retires from 
that highest office to which an Austrian 
subject can aspire in the prime of life and 
the fullness of his intellectual and physical 
powers. Thirty years ago Count Andrassy 
was a fugitive from his native land, 
branded as a traitor; and the very sover- 
eign whose intimate confidence he has re- 
cently enjoyed had signed a proclamation 
setting a price upon his head, whether 
taken alive or dead. Andrassy was a Hun- 
garian of noble birth, liberal education and 
wealthy estate; but with all the ardor of 
twenty-five he plunged headlong into the 
Magyar revolt, which: shook Francis Jo- 
seph’s throne almost as soon as he had 
seated himself upon it. Like Kossuth and 
Zemplen, Andrassy was hotly resolved to 
achieve freedom for Hungary or die in the 
attempt. The collapse of the revolution 
drove him, an outcast, far from the scene 
of his gallant but abortive attempt, and for 
many years after he ate the bread of exile 
in a distant land. Unlike Kossuth, how- 
ever, Andrassy did not believe that he 
should best serve his country by remaining 
aloof for ever in sulky self-martyrdom. He 
therefore returned, after the amnesty, to 
take his seat in the Hungarian Diet. The 
concessions to that country by the Emperor 
after the disastrous war of 1866 thoroughly 
reconciled Andrassy to the Hapsburg réyime, 
and the following year saw him Prime Min- 
ister of the trans-Leithan kingdom. His 
Premiership was marked by many able re- 
forms, and by the reconstruction of the re- 
lations between Hungary and the Empire 
of which it was a part on a new and consti- 
tutional basis; and ¢o signal was his suc- 
cess as a statesman that in 1871, when 
Count Von Beust was transferred from the 
Chancellorship to the Austrian Embassy at 
London, Count Andrassy was selected as 
his successor. 

For eight years this once doomed rebel 
has administered the afiairs of the dual 
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Empire — affairs more difficult, perhaps, 
than those of any other European Govern- 
ment—with an atiiity so conspicuous and 
successful, that men with one accord speak 
of him in the same breath with Bismarck, 
Beaconsfield and Gortscbakoff. He has 
been, indeed, one of the four great court- 
compellers of his age; one of that Illustri- 
ous quartet who, sitting at the green baize 
table at Berlin, settled the politics of 
Europe without the arbitrament of war. 
Indeed, in certain respects, Count Andrassy 
has wielded a larger influence over the 
settlement of European complications than 
either of the other three Premiers with 
whom he is so often classed and compared. 
It was ke who drew upthe famous Andrassy 
note, which was the basis of the Constanti- 
nople Conference of 1876, and which, it 
may be said, foreshadowed the entire suc- 
ceeding policy of united Europe on the 
Eastern Question. He is credited with 
having drawn up the draft of what became 
the Berlin Memorandum, and several of 
the most vital articles of the Berlin Treaty 
were his handiwork. Count Andrassy was 
really, throughout the negotiations of the 
past three years, the man who defined on 
each occasion the European policy which 
has been pursued. Within his own Empire 
he had obstacles to contend with even 
graver than the susceptibilities of Gorts- 
chakoff, the eraft of Bismarck, or the sus- 
picious caution of Beaconsfield; for within 
Austria were two powerful parties, each 
pulling in opposite directions, and Andrassy 
was forced to side against the party which 
comprised his own countrymen, the Hun- 
garians. Throughout, his policy has been, 
as to foreign affairs, to maintain the posi- 
tion of the Austrian Empire as a ‘irst-class 
Power, and to protect it from the possi- 
bility of assault; and as tu internal af- 
fairs, to conciliate and unite the interests 
and loyalty of the many antagonistic 1aces 
into which the subjects of Francis Joseph 
are divided. He was shrewd enough to 
hold aloof from a French alliance in 1870, 
which would probably have been fatal to 
the Austrian Empire; and in spite of Hun- 
garian clamor, he had the sense to refrain 
from interfering, on behalf of the Turks, 
in the war of 1877. He saw that, for the 
Austrians to occupy Bosnia was a necessary 
evil; but he only did this after he had at 
Berlin secured the gereral acquiescence of 
the Powers. 

It may be fairly said that Count And:assy 
leaves the dual Empire far stronger, more 
prosperous, more united and more free than 
he found it; and this is_glory enoug!: for 
any statesman. He has guided it through 
many perilous shoals and quicksancs, he 
has preserved it from many form’ ‘able 
dangers; and he has fully sustained its po- 
sition as the political equal in Europe of 
Germany, England and Russia. Attheage 
of fifty-six, it may be surmised that Count 
Andrassy’s public career is not yet at an 
end. If he has found it best to retire from 
the strifes and perplexities of power, it 
is probably only fora time. The services 
of such a man are sure to be needed again; 
but if his retirement should prove final, 
Andrassy may rest content with a fame 
which rivals that of the greatest European 
statesmen of the present century. Certainly 
no Austrian statesman, since Kaunitz, has 
made svzh a mark upon the records of his 
time; and Austria is a country less fertile 
in really great stateemen than almost any 
other in Europe. 


FOREIGN EVENTS. 


RANCIS JOSEPH is desirous of retain- 
ing the services of Count An<rassy, 
but the latter persists in his withdrawal, 
and will probably be succeeded by Baron 
Haymerle, the present Austrian Ambassador 
at Rome. The three-fold ministerial crisis 
in Austria was accelerated by a quarrel be- 
twsen Count Andrassy and Count Bylandt- 
Rheidt, the jovial Minister of War. The 
former was for occupying Novi-Bazer with 
5,000 men, according to the text of the con- 
vention. The War Minister opposed on the 
grounds of insufficiency. Prince Bismarck 
is credited in Vienna with having cagely 
foreseen Count Andrassy’s fall. That, say 
the quidnuncs, is the reason why the German 
Chancellor has attempted reconciliation 
with the Vatican, to nip any possible react- 
ing Catholie League with its headquarters 
on the banks of the Danube in the bud. 
Andrassy has paid a visit to Bismarck, and 
between them it is expected the future 
Austro-Hungarian policy will be elaborated. 
Hungary is in a volcanic condition, and the 
‘*asperities” show every sign of coming to 
the front. There are indications, too, of a 
serious disturbance of the relations of Rus- 
sia and Germany; but the personal rela- 
tions of Emperor William and the Czar are 
said to 1emain friendly. 

England and France, having settled their 
little difficulties over the Egyptian question, 
have taken the Khédive’s finances in hand. 
The Khédive does not object to the English 
Commissioner, but he swears by the beard 
of the Prophet that he will not permit a 
single piastre to pass through the fingers of 
the Frenchman. This was the ex-Khédive's 
little game to a card. How history does 


repeat itself! Englaud and Fiance areaiso 





cogitating the nursing of the ‘‘sick man” 
financia!ly; but that ‘‘awfully stupid” 
Greek question requires solution before 
any pull can be made on the purse-strings 
of the Commander of the Faithful. Ata 
recent sitting of the Turco-Greek Commis- 
sion the Turks announced that the Porte 
accepts the line of frontier indicated by the 
protocols of the Berlin Congress. It is 
probable Turkey will come to an arrange- 
ment on all points at issue, but reserve the 
question of Janina for the decision of the 
International Delimitation Commission. 

Lord Chelmsford has returned from Zulu- 
land to receive hollow praise for his hollow 
victory achieved by his hollow square. He 
has had a spasmodic recognition, and is 
being damned by faint praise. Lieutenant 
Carey is not to receive the decoration for 
valor, although its bestowal upon him 
would be but of a piece with the entire 
shameful business. Sir Garnet Wolseley 
has his work cut out for him, and work of 
& nature that can bear for him nothing but 
acrop of gibes, flouts, sneers and calum- 
nies. A guerrilla-war is a maddening war 
—s.0W, murderous, cruel and bloody. 
Chelmsford’s legacy is a shirt of Nessus. 

At a special meeting of the Imperial 
Council at St. Petersburg it has been de- 
cided to expend five millions of roubles in 
improving the ports of the Baltic, so as to 
enabie Russia to meet the charges in the 
German tariff by the transfer to Loban and 
other Russian ports of the goods which now 
pass through Germany to Europe. Any 
excuse, however thin, for strengthening 
her maritime arm pleases your land-taxed 
Russian. His dream is a fleet, and a clean 
sweep of the waters washing his seaboard. 
The Emperor Alexander is said to be very 
much briokenin spirit. His traveling plans 
are continually altered. owing to the fears 
by which he is haunted. People observe 
that whenever he leaves the capital for 
Zarskoje Silo, he does not use the railway, 
but the carriage, lest some mischievous 
hands should prepare an “‘accident.’’ When- 
ever he must use the railroad, his train is 
accompanied by three other trains, two in 
front and one behind. So Queen Victoria 
does not take a trip to Balmoral without 
the most extraordinary precautions being 
taken on the part of the railway efficials. 

Prince Jerome Napoleon is at Trouville, 
and his conversations at the glittering 
watering-place have been compressed into 
manifestoes. ‘‘Plon Plon” is personally 
opposed to a coup d'état, that goes without 
saying, and firmly believes that the Imperial 
eagle will yet float over the Tuileries. He 
awaits a reaction of public opinion—a re- 
action that will be the direct outcome of 
radical violence. In the meantime, like ‘‘ Le 
Petit Corporal” at St. Helena, he will fold 
his arms and await events. Sagacious 
Prince Micawber. 

Bulgaria and Roumelia are having it out 
on the subject of headgear. All devout 
worshipers of the Prophet wear the fez, and 
the wearing the fez denotes the true be- 
liever. (Cn the other hand, the donning of 
the Bulgarian kalpak indicates the wearer’s 
decided aversion to Mecca and mosque. In 
Bulgaria, the Dobrudscha and New Serbia 
the fez has totally disappeared, and it is 
going out of fashion in Bosnia, Eastern 
Roumelia, Thessaly and Epirus. The fez 
manufacturers in Vienna are howling like 
dervishes over the decrease in their im- 
portations, 600,000— while the kalpak 
manufacturers are chuckling from Bosnia 
to Epirus. The question to-day in bulgaria 
and Roumelia is, ‘‘ Who's your hatter ?” 

The labor troubles in Great Britain con- 
tinue, and emigration as a means of relief 
is generally discussed. Eighty farmers 
have just sailed from Liverpool for this 
country, bringing with them considerable 
capital which they propose to invest in land. 
In Sheffield the workingmen have already 
taken steps to promote the emigration of 
surplus labor.—The announcement is made 
that a special French representative will be 
cent to greet the Emperor William of Ger- 
many on his approaching visit to Metz.— 
The arrangements for the marriage of King 
Alfonso are in progress. It is hinted that 
the marriage will be signalized by the con- 
clusion of an arrangement with Don Car- 
los, on whom it is proposed to confer the 
title of Infanta, with a large allowance, 
upon condition that he renounces all claim 
to the throne of Spain.—There is an inti- 
mation that the French Government, at the 
next session of the Legislative Chambers, 
will demand power to banish any members 
of the old reigning families who agitate 
against the Republic.—The Government 
has declared itself ready to appoint Special 
Commissioners to act in concert with Ame- 
rican Commissioners for negotiating a 
treaty of commerce between Fiance and the 
United States. 








SometHtnG should be done to put a stop to 
the emptying of pauper immigrants upon our 
shores by the agents of foreign Governments. 
Within the last fortnight a score of immigrants, 
sent out by an agent of the British Govern- 
ment, have been “ unloaded” at this port in an 
absolutely periniless condition, their mainten- 
ance being made, temporarily at least, a 
charge upon the Emigration Commission. 
There can be no -possible excuse for this un- 
neighborly practice, and if it shall continue 








relief should be sought in a national law on 
immigration. We are a hospitable people, 
but we cannot afford to maintain the paupers 
and criminals of other countries. 

Tue great popularity which Coney Island 
has acquired as a Summer resort since its 
natural advantages have been properly de- 
veloped has induced a company of capital- 
ists to undertake the “ improvement” of Rocka- 
way Beach on the same scale of magnificence. 
To that end a tract of beach property com- 
prising 1,650 acres is to be laid out and built 
upon at once, and supplied with railroad facil- 
ities, so that by the opening of the next Sum- 
mer season a seaside watering-place, with all 
the attractions and accessories which experi- 
ence can suggest or money secure, will be 
within thirty minutes’ ride of New York. The 
capitalists interested in the enterprise an- 
nounce that they will invest $5,000,000, if 
necessary, to make the scheme a success, 





Ix a letter to the World newspaper, Rear- 
Admiral Ammen states that General Grant has 
expressed his willingness to accept the Presi- 
dency of an American company to construct 
an interoceanic canal. The ex-President is 
known to have taken a special interest in 
bringing about the necessary surveys and sat- 
isfying himself as to the results obtained and 
as to the sufficiency of our information in re- 
lation to all of the routes supposed to be prac- 
ticable ; he has, according to Admiral Ammen, 
a full and minute knowledge of the advantages 
and difficulties attending the construction of 
the canal, considered as a commercial question, 
wherever it may be located ; and his connec- 
tion with a purely American enterprise would 
no doubt prove eminently advantageous to 
its interests. 





Since the first -f January last, twenty-one 
fire insurance companies of this State, repre- 
senting a capital of four millions of dollars, 
have withdrawn from business. During the 
same period, twenty-five companies in other 
States. representing about the same amount of 
capital, have abandoned the field. The cauzes 
producing this mortality were the excessive 
expenses of the companies, the disastrous 
competition of the stronger institutions, and 
the ruinous cutting of rates to secure busi- 
ness. The Commercial Bulletin, of this city, says 
that the business of the first six months of the 
year “netted an average loss of about nineteen 
per cent. With this margin against them, the 
companies have no easy task before them to 
bring things out even at the end of the year. 
A few may succeed in doing this, but the great 
majority are certain to come short.” 





So ir appears that the “reform” Cabinet, 
pledged solemnly to abstain from all interfer- 
ence in politics, is not quite consistent with its 
professions. In a recent interview, Secretary 
Schurz“is alleged to have said that he had 
urged Secretary Sherman to enter the field as 
a candidate for the Presidential nomination in 
order to “ kill off Grant,” and then added, that 
“ since Sherman consented he had been work- 
ing for him in every way possible.” This is 
certainly a curious revelation of Cabinet in- 
trigue, and it will strike the country as 
scarcely reputable, to say the least of it, that 
an original and conspicuous supporter of re- 
form in the civil service, who has repeatedly 
denounced the participation of public officials 
in active politics as an unpardonable presump- 
tion, should be pulling wires from his office in 
Washington to “kill off” one man and pro- 
mote the fortunes of another intimately asso- 
ciated with him in the public administration. 





Ir is gratifying to observe that the more in- 
fluential partisan journals in the South are 
speaking in strong terms of denunciation con- 
cerning the recent assassination at Yazoo, in 
Mississippi. The Vicksburg Herald, a promi- 
nent Democratic journal, condemns the shoot- 
ing of Mr. Dixon in the most emphatic language, 
and the Louisville Courier-Journal says: “ ‘The 
people of Mississippi cannot afford, and the peo- 
ple of the South cannot afford, to have the 
people of Mississippi silently submit to a bloody 
violation of the law—sad enough and mad 
enough for the community immediately con- 
cerned, but reaching, in its consequences, the 
whole Southern country.” These expressions 
show that violent methods of political argu- 
ment do not command the approval of the best 
class of the*Southern people, and this fact 
affords sulid ground for encouragement as to 
the future of that section. 





Tue Hera’d has recently exposed, in a series 
of vigorous articles, the extent and disastrous 
effects of the “dumping nuisance” in the har- 
bor of New York, for which the Police Com- 
missioners are primarily responsible. It 
shows from the statements of pilots and others 
that this practice has resulted in the filling of 
channels and the creation of shoals, which 
constitute a serious obstruction to navigation ; 
the channel in one case being reduced in three 
years from a depth of 54 to 26 feet by the 
garbage accumulations deposited by the au- 
thorities at a point where the tides floated 
them inward instead of washing them out to 
sea. According to the statement of an in- 
spector, 250 tons of ashes are every day 
thrown into the river and harbor by steam- 
boats, tugs and barges, and it is very easy to 
see that unless this practice is stopped the 
harbor must suffer immense injury, and our 
commerce be very seriously affected. The 
health and attractiveness of the shores of the 
harbor and its outlying resorts are already 
endangered by the nuisance, and in this fact 
the authorities may find another reason for at 
once reforming their policy in this matter. The 
Herald is entitled to the thanks of the entire 
community for its enterprise in disclosing and 
calling attention to the imminence of the danger 
which menaces us from this quarter. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK 
Domestic 


GeneraL J. B. Hoop died of yellow fever at 
New Orleans, August 36th. 


Tue 150th anniversary of the incorporation of 
the town of Bediord, Mass,, was celebrated August 27th, 


Up to July 31st there have been granted 24,779 
arrearages of pension claims, aggregating $12,630,996. 41. 


A tne of fast mail steamers between St. Louis 
and New Orleans is to be established in December next. 


Tur yellow fever continues its ravages in Mem- 
phis, but the number of new cases shows a slight daily 
diminution. 


At a Lacrosse tournament at Newport, R. I., 
August 28th, the championship of America was won by 
the Boston Club, 


Caxerut estimates of experienced observers 
place the Spring wheat crop of the Northwest at about 
137,850,000 bushels, 


Tue work of inspecting the tenement-houses of 
this city is making satisfactory progress. During last 
week 1,864 houses were inspected. 


Castiz Tuunper, at Richmond, Va., a prison- 
house during the war, has been destroyed by fire; 
it wag used as a tobacco manufactory. 


Weston and Rowell, the pedestrians, arrived at 
this port, August 27th, the former bringing the Astley 
belt which the latter carried away a few months ago. 


Tue Louisiana Republicans will hold a State 
Convention at New Orleans October 20th. The Demo- 
cratic State Convention will be beld in Baton Rouge 
October 6th. 

A PATENT was last week issued from the United 
States Patent Office to Thomas A. Edison for the electric 
lighting apparatus on which he hus been experimenting 
for some time. 


Tur Grand Jury of Dauphin County, Pa., have 
indicted four persons for having offered bribes to mem- 
bers of the Legislature for their votes for the Pittsburg 
Riot Clain.s Bill 


Tue ceremonies attending the unvailing of 
Wilson McDonald's statue of the late General George A. 
Custer took place at West Point on August 30th, and 
were of an imposing character. 


Tue Tammany Hall Democratic General Com- 
mittee have issued an address, arraigning Governor 
Robinson and declaring that those whom they represent 
will not support his re-election. 


In his examination last week. before the As- 
sembly Railroad Committee, President Jewett of the 
Erie Railway Company, testified that h's salary as Re- 
ceiver und President amounted to $65,000 a ywar. 


Tue New York Greenback State Convention, 
held at Utica last week, nominated Harris Lewis tor 
Governor, Dr. J. M. Wieting tor L eutenant-Governor, 
and P. K. McCann, of the Jrish World, tor Secretary of 
State. 


Tue Oneida Community has formally abandoned 
the system known as ‘‘complex marriage.’’ Herealter 
the Community will consist of two classes of members, 
celibates and the married, who will act upon the princi- 
ple of monogamy. 


Two United States naval officials sailed from this 
port last week for Alexandria, Egypt, to bring to this 
country the obelisk called Cleopatra’s Needle, the sister 
to the one that was recently set up on the Thames 
Embankment, London. 


Tue centennial celebration of the battle of 
Newtown took place on the battle-ground, four miles east 
of Elmira, where ~ monument has been erected, August 
29th. There was a fine parade, with addresses by 
eminent gentlemen. On the previous evening a histori- 
cal address was delivered by Hon. Erastus Brooks. 


Secretary McCrary has made a report on the - 
cage of ex-Surgeon General Hammond, recommending 
that the finding and sentence of the court-martial which 
convicted bim of corruption and falsehood be set aside, 
and Dr Hammond be placed on the retired list of the 
Army, without back, present or future pay or allowance, 


Ex-Jup~3 Joun Drkeman, an old resident of 
Brooklyn, and the oldest member of the Kings County 
Bar, died August 25th; Ex United States Senator Jobn C. 
Ten Eyck, of New Jersey, died August 25th, aged sixty. 
live years. Among other deaths during the last week were 
those of Stephen Hyatt, a widely-known New York busi- 
ness man, aged sixty-six years; Hon, William A. Duer, a 
once prominent lawyer and politician of this city, and 
for a term United States Minister toChili, aged seventy- 
four years; Rev. Ur. Nathaniel Cornwall, a popular 
clergyman and theological writer, of this city, aged 
sixty-seven; and James Lawrence Worth, President ot 
the National Park Bank, New York 


Foreign. 


Onz thousand cotton operatives have struck in 
Glasgow. 

Twetve Nihilists have been executed in Russia 
during the past year. 


TuEre were ninety-five deaths from yellow 
fever in Havana, week before last. 


Gampetta is reported as Clapened to appeal to 
the French masses in favor of the Ferry Educational 
Bill. 


Tue Quebec Legislature has refused to pass 
any Supply Bills unless the Governor-General dismisses 
his Ministry. 

In consequence of the failure of the crops 
fathines are threatened in parts of Ireland and Persia, 
and tbe farmers are suflering great losses in England, 
Austria and Serbia. 

A pispatcu from Sir Garnet Wolseley, dated 
August 12th, says the prospects of peace in Zululund 
are improving. The principal chiels say they will 
come in and submit. 


A rEenEwat of the floods is reported from vari- 
ous parts of England and Wales, Reportsot! the harvest 
are daily more deplorable. At several places there has 
been thirty bours continuous rain. 


A Yoxonama dispatch, under date of August 
25th, says the steamer Nordenskjold, supposed to be 
the store-ship for the Nordenskjold Arctic expedition, 
has been totally lost, The crew were saved. 


ANOTHER uprising is reported in Cuba, and an 
army convoy bas been captured by asmall band of Cuban 
patriots while on the road from Manzanillo to Bayamo. 
Thirty thousand collars in gold coin, 60,000 cartridges, 
500 rifles, and a large quantity of clothing, provisions, 
etc., fell into the bands of the Cubans, 


A pispatcx from Santiago, the capital of Chili, 
dated July 31st, says serious riote have occurred in that 
city in q of the pop discontent at the con- 
duct of the war. Two persons are said to have been 
killed in a conflict with the troops and severai wounded, 
It is reported thut the Chilian President has fled, but the 
entire story lacks confirmation, 
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The Pictorial Spirit of the Illustrated Foreign Press.—Srxr Pace 23. 
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THE WONDERS OF LURAY CAVE. 

REQUENT mention has been made in this paper 

of the strange spectacles seen in the famous 
cavern at Luray, Page County, Va., in connection 
with many exceedingly striking engravings. Al- 
though the cave has been opened to the public 
but a little cver a year, geologists, antiquarians 
and travelers generally have assigned fanciful 
names to countless formations, and a directory 
ot the attractions of this subterranean wonderland 
would read hike a guide to some of those weird 
places seen and traversed only in the hours of pleas- 
ant dreams. There are, for instance, Muddy 
Lake, the Valley of Death, Fairy Spring, the Elfin 
Ramble, Pluto's Chasm, the Elysium, Proserpine’s 
Pillar, Oberon’s Grot, Titania’s Vail, the Saracen’s 
Tent, the Giant’s Hall, the Bridal Chamber, the won- 
derful Organ with fifty-six pipes, the Empress and 
Sultana Columns, the Naiad’s Bath, with the majestic 
Double Column rising from its centre ; the Coral Cas- 
cade, the Theatre, and Pavilion. Do not these sug- 
gest an aggregation of the great things in all the de- 
lightful fairy and mythological stories of long ago? 
Then, too, there are curious formations, like the 
one shown this week, which a lively imagination 
may christen with any number of names. Holding 
the engraving some distance from the eye, it will 
not be long before the reader can see the outline 
of a huge steamship, the sharp prow resting 
upon the rocks, the stem nearly submerged. 
Huge rock-fingera have broken in the hull, the ex- 
yosed ribs have been twisted by the storms, and 
in its exposed helplessness, the waters have dashed 
over the frame, giving the ganwale a heavy fringing 
of sparkling icicles. In this view it might be ima- 
gined that the vessel had been blown into a huge 
cavern and there wrecked. The ingenuity of the 
reader will doubtiess be sufficiently fertile to assign 
other objects to this shape. Whether viewed as a 
remarkable stalactitic formation, or as a puzzle pic- 
ture, the engraving possesses the elements of an en- 
grossing interest. 


HON. ORAN M. ROBERTS. 


{OVERNOR ORAN MILO ROBERTS, of Tyler, 

3X Smith County, Texas, was born in Laurens 
District, South Carolina, July 11th, 1815, and when 
quite young his family moved to Alabama, where 
he was educated. He graduated at the University 
of Alabama, at Tuscaloosa, in 1836, and moved to 
Texas in 1841, settling in the eastern part of the 
Btate, where he has since resided. He was District 
Attorney of his District in 1844-45, having been ap- 
pointed by Governor Houston ; appointed District 
Judge in 1846 by Governor Henderson, and con- 
tinued on the District Bench until 1851. Upon the 
death of Hon. Abner S. Lipscomb, Associate Judge 
of the Supreme Court, in 1856, Governor Roberts 
was nominated by the Bar of the City of Austin to 
the vacancy, notwithstanding up to that time he 
had never been west of the Brazos River, and, 
consequently, was personally unknown at the capi- 
tal. His nomination was seconded by the Bar of 
Ellis and of other counties in northern and eastern 
Texas, and he was elected. In 1861, while still As- 
sociate Justice of the Supreme Court, Governor Rob- 
erts was elected, from Smith County, a member of 
the Constitutional (Secession) Convention, of which 
he wag made President by acclamation. In 1862 he 
resigned his seat on the Supreme Bench and entered 
the Confederate Army, and was elected Colonel of 
the Eleventh Texas Infantry, with which he served, 
in the Traus-Mississippi Departmentyin “ Walkera 
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TEXAS.— THE HON. ORAN MILO ROBERTS, GOVERNOR OF THE STATE.— FROM A PHOTO. BY H. R. MARKS. 


Division,’’ during the greater part of the campaigns 
of that corps in Arkansas and Louisiana. In 1864, 
and while still with his command, Governor Roberts 
was elected Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the State, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the 
death of Hon. Royall T. Wheeler. After the close of 
the war, héreturned to his home iy Smith County, 





GRANDEST OF AMERICAN CAVERNS — A CURIOUS FORMATION 


and resumed the practice of his profession; was 
elected a member of the Constitutional Convention 
of 1866, and made chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of that body, which was composed of some 
of the ablest representative men of the State. On 
the 24th of August, in the same year, he was elected 
by the Legislature a United States Senator for the 


IN LURAY CAVE, PAGE COUNTY.— FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, 


unexpired term ending March 4th, 1869, his col- 
league, elected at the same time, being the venera- 
ble ex-President David G. Burnett, now deceased. 
They were not, however, permitted to take their 
seats in Congress, the ** Reconstruction Act’”’ having 
become a law, and the seceding States remanded to 
military rule. From 1868 to 1870 Governor Roberts 
was a Professor in the Law School at Gilmer, 
Upshur County, still practicing his profession. 

In 1874, upon the accession to power of a Demo- 
cratic State administration, he was reappointed by 
Governor Coke to his former position of Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, and was elected to 
the same position by the people, under the new 
Constitution, February 15th, 1876, which office he 
filled until nominated for Governor by the Demo- 
cratic State Convention in July, 1878, receiving 4 
unanimous vote of the Convention, after the with- 
drawal of all the other candidates. Thereupon he 
resigned his position as Chief Justice, to take effect 
October Ist, and was elected Gcvernor, November 
5th, 1878, receiving 158,302 votes against 55,000 
votes cast tor W. H. Hamman, Greenback nominee, 
and 23,412 votes cast for A. Banning Norton, Re- 
publican nominee. 

Governor Roberts is now in his s*xty-fourth year, 
is full six feet high, weighs about 160 pounds, and in 
vigorous health, and with an intellect as clear as it 
was when he was thirty. He possessesa thoroughly 
trained legal mind, and enters upon the duties of 
his office with the entire confidence of the people of 
his State. 


EUROPE’S NEXT WAR. 

HE continued concentration of large bodies of 

troops in the north of Italy, and especially to- 
wards the Austrian frontier, is beginning to be 
viewed with suspicion in Austria, and to be much 
commented upon by the Austrian newspapers. 
From a table lately published in Vienna it appears 
that, while Austria has only 9,500 infantry, 940 
cavalry, 1,400 field artillery, 700 garrison artillery 
and 200 engineers, or altogether a force of 12,740 
men, quartered in the neighborhood of her Italian 
frontier, Italy, on the other hand, has now assem- 
bled 49,700 infantry, 10,360 cavalry, 7,200 field 
artillery, 2,700 garrison artillery and 3,750 engineers, 
or a total force of 73,710 men of all arms of the ser- 
vice near the Austrian frontier, the four fortresses 
forming thc ‘2.mous quadrilateral being especially 
strongly garrisoned. It is also well known that 
much attention has been lately given by the Italian 
mnilitary authorities to perfecting the organization 
of the so-called Alpine troops—the force which, 
permanently quartered in the mountains: on the 
northern frontier of Italy, would, in the event of 
the latter country becoming involved in hostilities 
with either ot her neighbors on the north, be called 
upon to cover the mobilization and concentration 
of the Italian forces or act as an advanced guard to 
any forward movement made by them in the prose- 
cution of an offensive campaign. All the units of 
this Alpine force are always kept on a war footing, 
and arrangements have been lately made which are 
designed to insure that the several battalions and 
batteries shall be ready to take the field at the 
shortest sccm notice. As the Italia Irredenta 
party in Italy is daily becoming more clamorous, it 
is not surprising that the strength of the armed 
forces in the north of Italy should excite some un- 
easiness in Austria, although it is generally believed 
in the latter country that, unless aided by allies, the 
Italian army would be altogether unable to cope 
with that of Austria. 
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PARTING. 


EAN down and kiss me, oh, my love, my own! 

J The day is near when thy fond heart will miss me, 
When o’er my low, green bed with bitter moan 

Thou wilt lean down, but cannot clasp or kiss me, 


How strange it is that I, so loving thee 

And knowing we must part, perchance to-morrow, 
Can comfort find, thinking bow great will be 

Thy lonely desolation and thy sorrow, 


And then, and then, ob, mine own other part! 
Why should I grudge thee some surcease of weep. 
ing? 
Why can I not rejoice that in thy heart 
Sweet love will bloom again when I am sleeping? 


Nay—make no promise. I would place no ban 
Upon thy future, even wouldst tbou let me; 

Thou hast most truly loved me, like a man, 
And, like a man, thou wilt forget me, 


Why should I care, so near the infnite—- 
Why should I care that thou wilt cease to miss me? 
Ab, God, these earthly ties are knit so tight! 
Quick, quick, lean lower, ob, my love and kiss me. 





LOVE IS ENOUGH. 
CHAPTER I. 


66 TDA, will you give me that book? No, 
not that one—* Browning’s Poems,’ I 
mean. Do you remember our wager ?” 

“That I could not learn a poem of Brown- 
ing’s in a day ?”’ 

“No; that you would initiate Will into 
Browning's common-sense view of things—that 
is, after you had discovered it for your- 
self. Now.I donot believe you have read a 
single pocm,and you have had the book a 
fortnight.” 

“Ch, yes, I have! I have read, marked, 
learne), and inwardly digested one, at least, 
and that was enough for me. I recited it 
splendidly last night to Will, between the acts 
of ‘Faust,’ and he called it ‘bosh,’ ‘ senti- 
mental twaddle,’ and various other sweet and 
touching names, and requested that I would 
not spoil his enjoyment of the music by my 
insane gabble.” 

“Indeed! And the poem?” 

“* Porphyria’s Lover.’ Marion, I will never 
marry.” 

“You don't say so!” replies Marion, laugh- 
ing. “ Well, considering all things—that the 
day is fixed, the trousseau nearly completed, 
and the number of guests for the breakfast 
determined—that decision comes a little too 
late.” 

“ No, it does not,” I answer, decisively. “I 
think I was wrong to say I would be married 


‘before 1 was twenty-one. After an engage- 


ment of seven years, one can afford to wait a 
few months longer.” 

“My dear Ida, you are jesting.” 

“TI was never more serious in my life,’ I 
answer, proudly. “I don’t know what has 
come to me lately, but I feel altogether 
changed ; nothing contents me as it used to do. 
I can scarcely imagine how I have lived with- 
out any ambition, or desires, or regrets until 
to-day. I have never done anything useful, or 
good, or clever in my life ; and my money has 
been no blessing to any one—not even to 
myself.” 

“ Poor Ide '” says Marion, stopping her busy 
writing to clasp my hand and give me one of 
her sweet, loving smiles. “ You are so young, 
so much admired and loved, that you must 
feel at if, with all your advantages and 
opportunities, you have done nothing towards 
brightening the lives or gaining the love of 
those among whom your existence has hitherto 
been passed.” 

“ Don’t misunderstand me, Marion. I hope 
I am not so utterly selfish ; but ever since 
you came to us I have felt quite another life 
spring up in me—a desire and longing, if I 
may so term it, to do and be something by and 
through my own efforts. Perhaps it is very 
silly ; but 1 cannot help it.” 

“You are too impatient,” says Marion, 
tenderly. “ At twenty all one’s life is before 
one; and what a noble, useful life is before 
you if you choose to take it.” 

“Do you mean if I marry Will?” I replied, 
vexedly. “Because, if so, I certainly decline 
to take it. I have no genius for burying myself 
in the country and playing the part of a Lady 
Bountiful. 1 hate the country and detest a 
quiet life—and Will cares for nothing else.” 

“Ida, do not be so proud, so willful—so un- 
i to Will. He loves you far too well not to 

et you have your own way in everything.” 

“ Ah, that shows how little you know about 
men, although you do write books,’ I answer, 
gayly—‘“ for men as lovers and men as hus- 
bands are two very different classes of beings ! 
Now, you know I am not twenty yet. Suppose 
I refuse to marry Will ; I could join the Slade 
classes at the University, and devote myself 
altogether to art.” 

“ And weary of it in a week,” says Marion, 
“when you were no longer 7 atit. Art 
in earnest does not bear trifling with.” 

“But you think I have talent, Marion. I 
heard you tell Sir Harcourt so the other day.” 

* You have indeed, Ida, great natural ability 
for painting ; but you need much more energy 
and perseverance than | credit you with pos- 
sessing in order to do anything good. Still 
you might gain both in time ; and we could go 
down to some charming little place in the 
country, and you might study and paint direct 
from nature.’ 

I do not reply to Marion ; [suddenly become 
immersed in my own dreams. I say rightly 
that I am dissatisfied and unhappy. Will and 
I have been engaged for so many years that, 
until my guardian fixed our wedding-day two 
months hence, I never troubled myself about 
marrying at all. I knew that it was settled 
and expected that I should marry Will, because 
pr uncle, who is dead, left us joint heirs 
of his property ; and so, of course, we must 
marry. 

But, until Marion came, and I entered into 
her full and busy world of art and literature, 





I never thought seriously of marrying. Lately 
I have often thought of it, and the more I have 
thought of it. the less have I liked it. 

Art is just now the passion of my life, and 
Will does not care for pictures; he knows 
nothing of the modern school, and will not ad- 
mire Corot. He is horticultural in his leisure 
hours, and takes great pride in growing the 
finest roses in the country. 

How pleasant it would be to devote myself 
entirely to art, without Will in the background, 
to be dependent on my own ability for a 
livelihood as Marion is, and to be as much 
loved, and admired, and respected as she is! 
Of course, I may be loved, admired and re- 
spected as Will’s wife ; but that is an entirely 
different matter. 

1 cease rocking myself, and have taken up a 
pencil to sharpen, when a knock is heard at 
the door, and Will enters. 

My betrothed is a good-looking, broad- 
shouldered fellow of two or three and twenty— 
I do not know his age to a year. I am con- 
vinced he is no more in love with me than I 
am with him. Perfect, placid indifferentism 
has been our state so long that it is difficult to 
imagine any other. I, however, have dim 
forebodings that never again will things run as 
smoothly as they have hitherto run. 

Marion shakes hands with Will, and betakes 
herself with her writing to the next room. 
Will comes over to my side; and, having 
properly saluted me, takes a cigarette from 
his pocket and lights it from a box of matches 
on the mantelpiece. 

* You don’t object to smoking, Ida, do you?” 

“Certainly not, I like it ;” and, with infinite 
delight in a sudden mischievous impulse, I take 
the dainty Laterme out of his hand and proceed 
to smoke it myself. 

Will watches me with speechless amaze- 
ment for some moments ; then his eyes light 
up with an instantaneous flash of anger, he 
shrugs his shoulders contemptuously, and 
leaves the room. 

I smoke the cigarette to the end, for fear he 
should be watching me through the door ; but 
I need not have given myself the trouble. A 
few moments afterwards the hall-door is 
banged loudly, and my hero is half-way down 
the street before I can rush to the window. 

“ Oh, Marion, it is such fun! Will has gone 
away in such a rage, and it’s past four o'clock. 
Can't we have some tea ?” 

“In five minutes,” responds Marion, faintly. 

I can tell by the tone of her voice that she 
is mastering some difficulty ; so I noiselessly 
stir the fire, put on the kettle, and fall into a 
train of musing as I watch it boil. Will is. of 
course, the centre of my thoughts. Poor old 
fellow! His look of astonishment, as I took 
the cigarette from him, would have been ludi- 
crous had not the quick anger leaped into his 
eyes, and so elevated the ridiculous into the 
sublime. If Will would only fall in love with 
some one else, how happily matters might be 
settled! Some girls might care for him ; he is 
rich, and does not bear the patent of his 
general stupidity upon his rather handsome 
person. 

Ah, now, I remember, Will called for me to 
go with him to visit the sister of an old school- 
fellow of his, who, poor girl, is living in great 
prety somewhere about the wilds of Camden 

own. 

How stupid of me to have forgotten my en- 
gagement—a thing I pride myself upon never 
doing! Of course Will has gone alone. I wish 
I had not quarreled with him until I had seen 
Clare Linder. Clare—what a pretty name! 
Well, perhaps she would be very glad to see 
Will, and be very sweet, and lowly, and modest 
in her behavior to him ; and he would compare 
her with me, and the comparison would be in 
her favor. Well, it could not be helped now. 
If Will should fall in love with her, or any one 
else, so much the better; I should then be 
free — free to pursue my art, without any 
bridegroom-elect taking upon himself to dis- 
turb my equanimity by sudden fits of jealousy 
or anger. 

Marion’s five minutes have extended to 
thirty ; presently | hear a sigh of relief and a 
scrambling together of papers and ‘manuscript. 
1 lift the kettle off the fire and ring for the 
tea-things. 

Marion joins me almost directly. She looks 
very pale, I think ; I could almost be sure she 
has been crying, but perhaps I am mistaken. 
She seats herself upon a low seat by the fire- 
place, and leans her head against the paneled 
wall. For almost the first time in my life it 
strikes me that, even in Marion’s happy, busy 
life, there are such things as tired moments 
and perhaps regrets. 

“Why did Will go away ””’ she asks, clasping 
her fair hands over her knees, and looking 
dreamingly into the fire. Marion’s hands are 
lovely ; they are small and white as snow- 
blossoms, except for the habitual spots of ink 
upon the tips of one or two rosy nails. 

‘He chose to be vexed because I smoked a 
cigarette that he lighted for himself—that was 
all, lassure you. But, really, there is no end 
to the selfishness and caprice of men ; I’m get- 
ting tired of it, I can tell you”—gradually 
working myself into a passion by walking ex- 
citedly up and down the room and fanning my- 
self vigorously. ‘One must not smoke, nor 
ride in hansoms, nor attend Women’s Suffrage 
Meetings, nor go to the theatres, nor even 
walk out alone after broad daylight, nor do, or 
say, or even think anything, without the pre- 
sence or permission of some man who has 
kindly undertaken to vouch for one’s respecta- 
bility ; and, as for daring to have an opinion of 
one’s own, or to take the faintest interest in 
anything that compels one to cross one’s own 
door-step, why, for all the abuse one gets, we 
might as well be living in the Middle Ages!”’. 

“TI thought you were rather partial to the 
Middle Ages !” says Marion, dreamily. 

“Well, I’m not sure they were not better 
times to live in than the present,” I answer, 
crossly. “ At any rate, there was more room 
for the growth of individuality than there is 





to-day. People—women, I mean—were not 
brought up to the utterly useless, senseless 
lives that the marriageable maidens of modern 
times are expected to lead. They did a great 
many coetel and beautiful things which it 
would puzzle us to-day to excel. They in- 
vented the loveliest costume in the world. 
They were good housewives, and understood 
what bravery and common sense were worth. 
Look at their exquisite needlework, too, in 
those rich tapestries that gladden our eyes by 
their beautiful color and quaint devices. I 
wonder who will rave over our Berlin wool- 
work three hundred years hence? Besides,” 
I go on, as Marion does not contradict me, 
‘‘there were the wags to interest one; and 
women in those days were not to be despised. 
A woman at the head of an army was by no 
means an uncommon thing; and of her ability 
to rally her drooping forces and lead them on 
to great and glorious victories let the poets 
and historians of the age testify.” 

“T should rather like to have seen you at 
the head of an army,” says Marion, laughing. 
“* Oh, I mean a Middle-Age one! You always 
remind me of a medieval princess I once saw 
in one of Walter Crane’s story-books. You 
have just that tall, proud, gracious look about 
you, as though your business in life were to 
dispense favors and receive homage.” 

“IT am sure I am very much obliged to you,” 
I reply, making her an elaborate courtesy. “I 
should rather like to have commanded a town, 
or held a castle urfder siege, in those old days. 
What valor I should have inspired in the hearts 
of the combatants!” 

‘Yes; I can imagine how fierce the com- 
bat would have raged for the possession of 
your fair face. Still, there would have been 
one knight who would have outstripped the 
rest in deeds of daring, and so have claimed 
your love and hand as the reward of his valor ; 
and the ancient princesses, having chosen a 
knight, were very kind and faithful to him.” 

I understand what Marion means, and my 
face flushes angrily. 

“But I did not choose him—I was never 
asked anything about it. My consent from the 
very first was taken for granted, and he does 
not possess one qualification that might justify 
me in ignoring that humiliating fact.” 

“Not even that of fidelity to his ‘fayre 
ladye *?” 

‘*No; not even that. How do I know he is 
faithful to me? Ihave no proof of it. What 
has he done to prove his love for me? What, 
indeed, would he do ?”’ 

“T really cannot tell what his opinions are 
upon the subject,” answers Marion, gravely. 
“‘ But I should scarcely imagine that he would 
be willing to risk the perils of sea and land in 
some arduous, but utterly unprofitable, enter- 
prise, after the fashion of medieval lovers, for 
your sweet sake ; nor do I think it likely he 
would indulge in any romantic expression of 
the tender passion by which the carrying out 
of our police regulations might be interfered 
with. I am not sure whether the authorities 
in question would even permit an occasional 
serenade under your window in Harley Street, 
and I am convinced that, if they did, Will 
would never be so foolish.” 

“Don't be absurd, Marion! I want to talk 
sensibly.” 

“ Really ?” 

“Yes, really. You know I cannot marry 
Will—it is impossible. I should hate him if 1 
did, and nothing but trouble would come of it. 
I am too young to marry. I know just what 
it means in my case—I should go home to that 
stupid village, and live a life scarcely above 
the level of the cows and sheep on the farm. 
I couldn't bear it. I have a horror of it, and 
I will not do it—there !” 

James enters with the tea-tray. James is an 
especial pet of mine. He is an Ashfield boy, 
and, despite his biue clothes and buttons, the 
country is well represented in his round, rubi- 
cund face. His hair has a tendency to stand 
straight up, and is of the color sacred to car- 
rots; but he has a merry rolling eye, as 
Shakespeare terms it, and is always in a state 
of suppressed mirth. Every event that hap- 
pens in life has a comic side to Jim ; and for 
this ability of his to view life as a grand bur- 
lesque he is greatly to be envied. 

James puts down his tray, and, as if he were 
delivering himself of a well-learned lesson, in- 
forms me that my uncle, Sir Harcourt, wishes 
to see me at once in his room, upon some im- 
portant business-matter. The message sounds 
imperative, but it does not alarm me. My 
uncle, who suffers from gout, and is now help- 
less with an attack in his bedroom, generally 
sends for me half a dozen times a day, and I 
as generally decline to visit him, save at morn- 
ing and evening. He is not a particularly 
agreeable old man at the best of times, and 
gout does not tend to make him more amiable. 

“All right,” I tell James. “Tell him Iam 
coming directly.” 

My Mercury grins broadly, as usual, and 
leaves the room. I turn to Marion with the 
kettle in my hand. 

“ Shall 1 go?” I ask, pouring the water defi- 
antly into the little china teapot. 

“Of course you must, Ida; and try to re- 
member, dear, that gout is not a particularly 
pleasant, nor yet perfectly painless, ailment.” 

“T know he’s angry,” I say, dolefully, “ be- 
cause he never sent me his love. I expect 
Aunt Dan has been complaining of me again. 
It’s really too bad, the number of people in 
authority in this household.” 

Aunt is my uncle's sister, an aged spin- 
ster, who is devoted to him, and enjoys the pri- 
vilege of nursing him when he is centinall to 
his room by attacks of the aristocratic disease 
he inherits from a long line of free-living an- 
cestors. 

“ Dan” is the nickname my uncle bestowed 
upon my Aunt Hester many years ago. It is 
the custom of our family to bestow nicknames 
upon those members of its community whom 
it specially delighteth to honor. I rejoice in 
the euphonious one of * Princess.” 





“T think I’ll go into uncle now,” I say, un- 
easily, putting the little teapot down in the 
fender. “You can wait ten minutes for me, 
Marion; and, if I am not back by then, we 
shall be having a skirmish.” 

“Yes,” answers Marion. “I'll manage to 
creep in by then, and give my valuable assist- 
ance in carrying off the wounded.” 

“This is not atime for romancing ; this is 
the most eventful moment of my life. Suppose 
I tell my uncle I do not intend to marry Will— 
what do you think the result will be?” 

Marion rises from her chair and reaches a 
Japanese fan to shield her from the firelight. 
The color has suddenly leapt into her pale face. 

“You must not do it, Ida! You would re- 
gret it all your life. Besides, he loves you so 
very truly.” 

“Tf he loved me he would release me from 
this hateful bond.” 

“Perhaps you have never told him how 
bitter it is for you to bear,” she replies, ear- 
nestly. “Oh, Ida, think well what you are 
going to do in throwing Will’s love from you! 
He has borne so much from you because he 
loves you, and thinks you love him despite 
everything ; and you seem to forget that he is 
as much bound by your uncle’s will to marry 
you as you are to marry him.” 

“We are not bound at all, Marion—we can 
do as we please ; and IJ, for one, intend taking 
matters into my own hands. Crying, darling! 
Oh, don’t cry! lam notat all afraid—not the 
least bit in the world!” 





CHAPTER II. 


HAs an hour later, Marion parts the rich 

velvet curtains that separate my uncle's 
sitting-room from his bedroom, and slips 
quietly into the midst of the conflict. 

So far my uncle has had the worst of it. He 
commenced the attack by demanding an 
account of the way in which I had squandered 
my last monthly allowance, and jestingly re- 
marked that it was time I had a husband to 
look after me, and keep me and my affairs in 
order; to which I replied, with my blood 
boiling, that I was much obliged to him for his 
good wishes, but that I had no intention of 


‘| putting myself or my property into the hands 


of a keeper, or to be responsible to him or any 
one else for whatever I might spend or save. 
Thereupon my venerable relative held forth 
in his usual calm, dignified manner, showed 
me the enormity of my ingratitude, the prob- 
able disastrous consequences of my folly; 
and, disregarding my frequent interruptions 
and declarations of independence, is quietly 
proceeding to overwhelm me with the informa- 
tion that all my income depends upon Will's 
marrying me, when Marion comes in. 

‘You are only an heiress by courtesy,” my 
uncle is saying in his severest tones; “ every 
poser you imagine yourself possessed of is 
egally your cousin’s. Your Uncle Rupert's 
will was informal, and therefore illegal. He in- 
tended to leave you joint-heir with Will; but, 
owing toa flaw in the making of his will, he 
did not. Knowing what his intentions were 
with regard to yourself, your cousin insisted 
that you should still be the recognized joint- 
heir with himself. He was too generous, too 
manly, to let you suffer the humiliation of 
marrying him for his money. He would not 
let you be told of your poverty, nor would he 
permit any check to be laid upon your ex- 
travagance ; and, but for your own perversity 
and ingratitude, you would never have known 
the truth from me.” 

I feel my face assuming a deathly pallor. I 
rise and try to speak, but my lips refuse to 
utter a sound. I clinch my fingers upon the 
steel chatelaine I wear at my waist until the 
pain of the pressure of the steel recalls me to 
my senses. I turn to my uncle, and laugh : 

“TI don’t believe a word you say—it is false, 
altogether false ; and, if it were true, I should 
hate him more than ever. Marion, will you 
tell me the truth?” 

She came up to me, the dear loving girl, 
and put her arms about me. 

“ My princess,” she whispers, tenderly, “ do 
not fear ; all will be well for you.” 

“Ts it true ?” I ask, indignantly. 

But Marion has no time to reply to me. 
Aunt Dan begs us to leave the room at once, 
and to take no notice of anything that my 
uncle has said. She declares that he is very 
angry with me, that my behavior to him was 
altogether rude and unjustifiable, and there- 
fore his words are more likely to be severe 
than true. But somchow I know they are 
true —I feel they are; and I will not be 
silent. 

Marion leaves me with Aunt Dan, and goes 
up to my uncle’s side ; her voice sounds like 
sweetest music after our stormy contention. 

“ Sir Harcourt, you must not be angry with 
Ida—she has been very cruelly deceived ; 
and she will feel her position still more keenly 
when she has time to reflect upon it. It would 
not be pleasant for her to meet Will to-day or 
even to-morrow. She might say things to him 
in her anger that she would be sorry for in 
after-life. Let us go away together to the old 
farmhouse for a little while. Mrs. Page will 
be so glad to have us. Let us go, dear, dear 
Sir Harcourt ; and, away from this feverish 
exciting life, Ida will see things differently.” 

“I don’t want to see things differently,” I 
cry, wildly ; “and, wherever I go, it will 
make no difference to me. I tell you, once for 
all, I. will not marry Will, rich as he is”’— 
with a sneer—‘no, not if every hair of his 
head was strung with diamonds.” 

Aeunt Dan bursts into a flood of tears, and 
Marian repeats her question : 

“Sir Harcourt, may we go?” 

“You may go to Jericho for all I care!” 
roars Sir Harcoirt, a severe paroxysm of 
pain accomplishing in a few moments what 
neither anger nor resentment could do, and 
leaving him altogether destitute of blandness 
or philosophy. “ A perverse penniless vixen !’ 
But we hear no more ; Aunt Dan has come to 
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the rescue, and we need no second invitation 
to leave the room. 

Through the stately rooms and halls, in 
which I have no longer any share, Marion 
leads me, step by step, until we reach our own 
cozy suite of apartments. As we close the 
door and gaze into each other's faces, I throw 
myself upon the floor and weep passionately. 

Marion does not try to comfort me or to re- 
concile me to my fate, nor does she look par- 

ticularly grieved or sorry. 

Long does she sit patiently by my side. Then, 
as I remain quite still, with my face buried in 
the sofa-cushions, she imagines I have cried 
myself to sleep ; and, having covered me with 
a large woolen shawl, she leaves me to 
myself. During her absence I endeavor to 
realize ‘what my position really is. So, after 
all, I have been living on Will's bounty, and 
squandering his money during all these long, 
long years. But it cannot be that I am utterly 
destitute ; surely some trifle must remain to 
me, some sum of money, small indeed, but 
large enough to provide me with a home and 
daily bread! Yet my uncle called me penni- 
less—me, who had given myself the airs of the 
princess they called me, and never known of 
what worth or value money was. 

I recall my harsh, cold treatment of my 
betrothed, and I am overwhelmed with shame 
and confusion. Not only did he desire to shield 
me from the knowledge of my dependence 
upon him, but he would have married me, to 
give me the fortune and position the law did not 
permit me to inherit. How mean and bad my 
conduct appeared in the light of his! 

If I had only known the truth weeks, months 
ago, how differently I should have acted! 
Had the knowledge come to me at Ashfield, in 
the dear old home, I should have recognized 
his goodness, his generosity, and should have 
thought the devotion and love of a lifetime 
scarcely recompense enough for such manly 
consideration of me. And I should have 
married him, and been very happy in a dullish 
sort of way ; and never, until my dying day, 
should I have opposed my will to his. 

Sitting muffled in the shawl, having cried 
myself into a state of perfect inaction, I try to 
trace when and where my dissatisfaction at 
the prospect of the marriage originated. We 
have been in London six months, and I have 
seen a great deal of socicty, and have had, of 
course, many other admirers. But it was not 
because 1 preferred another to Will that I felt 
the idea of marrying at all so hateful to me. 

It seemed rather to be something that per- 
vaded the social atmosphere of the best and 
cleverest people 1 knew—some kind of senti- 
nent that betrayed itself continually in the 
manners and talk and literature of the set I 
moved amongst, blent with a desire for inde- 
pendence, culture, and achievement through 
some purely personal merit or qualification. 
Beauty was a good thing to possess, certainly ; 
but beautiful women were as sand on the sea- 
shore in London, and one could not spend 
one’s life in the contemplation of one’s own 
charms. Rank I had not, and did not much 
believe in. True, I was the niece of Sir Har- 
court Harcourt, and Will would inherit the 
title ; still that was never a source of pride to 
me. Wealth I had in abundance ; but spend- 
ing money day by day in buying things you 
have no use for is not an enlivening amuse- 
ment after a time. Somehow I grew unhappy 
and discontented ; and one day, in Marion's 
presence, I found out what I wanted. It was 
something to do apart from the living, dress- 
ing, visiting, and flirting of every day life. I 
desired real hard work to do. I craved fora 
definite object in life. 

I wanted a little of the sincere and earnest 
admiration that Marion so constantly received, 
and which was rendered to her for the work 
she did as one of our most charming author- 
esses. Beauty, wealth and love palled before 
the enchanting prospect of working for a live- 
lihood ; and Marion was henceforth my pattern 
and ideal. Yet, strange to say, without a 
word—only by the force and example of her 
useful, busy life—had the change in me been 
wrought. I found myself reviewing my past 
life with positive loathing ; and directly Ma- 
rion attempted to set my feet in the direction 
of self-help, I rushed to certain conclusions, 
independent alike of reason and experience, 
and dashed myself madly againt all opposing 
elements. I loved painting as a child; and 
my natural ability, aided by the few lessons I 
received, enabled me to make good progress 
in the art, viewed only in the light of an ac- 
complishment. Then I took it up again in 
deadly earnest ; and seeing me so resolved to 
distinguish myself, Marion encouraged and 
assisted me. I set up a studio next to her 
writing-room. I joined the college in Queen 
Square, and the Slade classes for ladies in the 
evening, until at last my health gave way, and 
I was compelled to relinquish all night-work. 

Marion tried her best to quiet and steady 
me, but I passed beyond her control long ago. 
Then the first cloud fell between Will and my- 
self. He grudged the time I devoted to art— 
called it “ affected rubbish” that was turning 
my head—objected to the house being made 
into a warehouse for Wardour Street furni- 
ture, laughed at my pictures, and called my 
medieval costumes “dowdy.” I retorted 
pretty strongly, I have no doubt; and we 
never made up that quarrel. 

He went away after that for a week, and I 
never missed him; and then we had another 
quarrel ; and from that time we drifted further 
and further away from each other, until to- 
day, when I reasoned myself into the belief 
that we did not love each other, that we must 
not marry, that we had better part. 

The latent feeling of power I sometimes felt 
—power to advance im, and love, and under- 

stand art as_I never did before—was very 
pleasant to me ; and so ambitious of success 
did 1 become, so absorbed and interested in 
my work, that I at last found myself looking 
forward with fear and dislike to the marriage 
planned long ago by my friends for me If I 





had had Will's sympathy in my desire to live 
a nobler and better life than I had hitherto 
done, I might not have felt such distaste for 
the ordinary ambition of a woman’s life. If 
my love had been a living passion, instead of a 
mild acquiescence in a business arrangement, 
it might have had another aspect ; but to me 
marriage meant only an entire severance from 
the busy world of art in London, and a lifetime 
passed in a dull little Kentish village, with a 
very good and kindly fellow for my constant 
companion—a man who would feel that his 
position as a husband gave him the right to 
monopolize all his wife’s time, and who did 
not know one end of a picture from the other. 
My experience so far of Will's domestic habits 
was not encouraging, one of his ideal visions 
of married happiness being that of a woman 
who devoted her evenings to fancy-work, 
whilst her lord and master peacefully slept 
beside her after dinner. I had vowed this 
ideal should never be reached in my case. I 
had resolutely snubbed him whenever he had 
given me the chance. I had several times 
challenged him to break off our engagement, 
and he had most. good-humoredly laughed at 
me, and utterly refused to do so. He had 
not believed I did not love him. Poor, poor 
Will! He was old-fashioned, certainly, in his 
notions of what a woman should do or be; 
still, how good, how noble his conduct to me 
had been! How he had determined not to 
quarrel with me until the smoking of the cigar- 
ette had been too much for him, and for the 
first time I could remember he had looked 
really vexed and angry. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 





How we Feed the Old World. 


Tue freight brokers of the port of New York are 
in possession of facts and figures showing how the 
demand for American products abroad is constantly 
growing. Fron their reports it appears that the 
quantities of grain and breadstuffs that are being 
shipped from here and other Atlantic cities is per- 
fectly enormous; that the receipts for grain at the 
ports of New York, Boston, Montreal, Portland, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and New Orleans, for the 
past six weeks, have been larger than ever was 
known before in any part of the world for the same 

eriod, and that they are twice as much as those of 
ast year for the same time. The visible supply of 
wheat, comprising the stocks in granary at the 
ae points of accumulation at lake and sea- 

oard ports, and in transit by lake, rail and canals, 
on August 16th, amounted to 16,026,837 bushels, For 
the corresponding date last year the supply was 
7,740,736 bushels—less than half the present supply. 
The export clearances tor Europe trom the seven 
ports above mentioned for eight weeks ending 
August 20th amount to 522,606 barrels of flour and 
24,124,286 bushels of wheat. During the corre- 
sponding time last year the amounts were 172,584 
barrels of flour and 13,222,287 bushels of wheat. 
The shipments of wheat, corn and flour from the 
port of New York to Great Britain by steamship 
alone during the four weeks ending August 23d, as 
= with the same period last year, were as 
follows: 





Flour, 
Wheat, Corn, 4 
‘ Barrels 
Bushels, Pushels. Gnd aceks, 
1878... 0. ++00000+1,365,000 671,000 45,000 
1879..... + «+01,921,000 450,000 144,000 


The shipments to all parts from New York 
— the same period by steam and sail are as 
tollows: 


Wheat, Corn, eae 

Bushels. Bushels, nd aes 
1878. ....60000004+4,375,000 2,265,000 57,000 
err 1,850,000 190,000 


The receipts ot flour and grain at Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Boston, as against New York, forthe 
week ended August 9th, were for the three former 
ports, 4,377,702 bushels, and for New York, 4,049,616 
bushels. The comparative receipts of flour and 
grain at the ports of New York, New Orleans, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, Boston, Portland and 
Montreal, from September Ist to August 16th, during 
the past four years, are as follows: 


Flour. Grain. 
Barrels. Bushels. 
1875-76. cccoccccccccccccccoccce Otel 143,307,172 
1876-77. cccccccccccsccccoccccce Cguegeee 122,958,222 
1877-78. .ccccccesccece 000 ccccee9, 392,998 214,140,039 
1878-79. .cccccccccccccccccccechGjosn Sun 242,124,032 


The indications for the Fal; are, in the opinion of 
prominent members of the Produce Exchange and 
of the statistician, Mr. kK. H. Walker, that the 
already large fleet of grain-carrying vessels from 
American ports will have to be increased to double 
the number to accommodate the constantly growing 
export trade that has now acquired such enormous 
dimensions. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
Statue of the Prince of Wales at Bombay, 


This statue—a colossal equestrian effigy of the Prince 
of Wales in bronze—has been presented to the City of 
Bombay by Sir Albert Sassoon, C.S.I., in commemora- 
tion of the Prince’s visit to India in 1875-6, and was un- 
vailed with all due ceremony by the Governor of 
Bombay, Sir Richard Temple, on July 26th. The Prince 
is represented as a field marshal bareheaded, holding his 
cocked bat in his hand, the charger being modeled from 
an Arab horse which the Prince brougbt to England from 
India. The statue is placed on a commanding position, 


‘the site chosen being at the south end of the Fort, on 


the open space formed by the junction of the Rope Walk 
Road, the Apollo Pier Road, Forbes Street, and Rampart 
Row. On the pedestal, which is of granite, are two 
bronze relievos, ome representing the landing of the 
Prince at the Dockyard, and his reception by native 
chiefs, and the other a procession of native children with 
flowers on the occasion of the children’s fé/e on the Es- 
planade. The work has cost Sir Albert Sassoon £10,000. 


The Zulu Campaign. 


Notwitbstanding al] that bas been written on the sub- 
ject, it is difficult for those whose experience does not 
extend beyond the railways and well-made roads of Eng- 
land to appreciate the formidable obstacles presented to 
travelers incumbered with baggage by sucb a rugged 
region as Natal and Zululand. Perbaps when the cam- 
paign comes to be calmly reviewed it will be found that 
the British troops carried too many impedimenta ; at all 
events, it is certain that they could not honestly say, as 
the ragged, shoeless warriors of the first French Re- 
public were wont to say, ‘‘ With bread and steel one can 
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get to China,” for they required many things besides 
bread and steel; hence such scenes as that depicted by 
our artist. On Friday, July 4th, the British forces 
under Lord Chelmsford, numbering 5,000 men, attacked 
the Zulus near Ulundi, alter an hour’s fighting the Zulus, 
stated by prisoners as aggregating 20,000 men, fled in dis- 
order, and were pursued by cavalry. It is believed that 
the Zulus were commanded by the King in person, and 
that alter the British occupied Ulundi he fled to the 
North, The sword of the late Prince Imperial was re- 
covered. This victory was supposed by Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, the new commander, to be the virtual end of 
the war, and the return to England, on August 26th, of 
Lord Chelmsford and Colonels Wood and Butler would 
seem to confirm the impression. In the illustration the 
portion of the British troops under command ot Colonel 
Butler is seen at a point within fifteen miles of the 
Ulundi kraal, three days before the decisive attack. 


The Kermess at Brussels. 


The Kermess is the great Belgian popular festival, 
celebrated in town and country with old-time sports and 
noisy games that excite universal merriment. Easter 
Monday is given up to these sports, and Paas in both Hol- 
land and Belgium isa day of wild enjoyment. All the 
amusements seen in the old English fairs and some pe- 
culiar to the country, such as women trying to catch 
in their mouths objects suspended by strings from a long 
rope, or attempting, blindfolded, to strike some object, 
give rise to hoarty shouts at their frequent failures Our 
illustration depicts the confusion created by the donkey- 
riding at the last kermess, 


New Waterworks at Nancy, France. 


As stated in our last issue the City of Nancy devoted 
the 2d and 3d of August to the inauguration of the 
statue of the late M. Thiers, The first day was marked 
by thé opening of the new waterworks, a ceremony that 
was witnessed by many thousand people whom the 
Jétes bad attracted tothe city. Our illustration repre- 
sents the scene at the inauguration of the fountain 
erected in the Place de l’Academie, attached to the 
works constructed for the distribution of water through- 
out the city. 


Fine Art Exhibition at Munich. 


On the 19th of July last, Prince Leopold, in the name 
of King Louis of Bavaria, formally opened the Interna- 
tional Exhibition of Fine Arts at Munich, in ihe presence 
of representatives of the royal families of Europe, the 
foreign ambassadors, and the élite of the kingdom. The 
contribations are placed in an elegant bu'lding erected 
for the purpose by order of King Louis. Professor Linden- 
schmitt, of the Royal Academy of Fine Arts is president 
of the committee, and turned the completed edifiee over 
to the King’s representative. 


Ancient Remains under Temple Bar, 
London. 

In digging for the foundations of the new buildings to 
be erected on the site of Messrs. Child’s bank at Temple 
Bar, interesting bits of archeology have been discov- 
ered. After removing a rubble wall, a well-built pier 
with four Early English arches springing {rom it was 
found. The style of architecture is that of the thirteenth 
century. The masonry is of pure green sand or Surrey 
firestone, with Kentish rag-filling in the space above the 
arches. Our illustration, which is a view looking west- 
ward across the excavation, shows the pier and arches 
uncovered, There was also a well in one corner of the 
place, but its depth has not been ascertained. The back 
of the houses in Thanet Place, Strand, is seen in our 
illustration; it shows also, towards the left hand, some 
other arches, which belong to the building lately de- 
molished, and which are of a date not earlier than the 
reign of Elizabeth. The rioters from Essex and Kent, 
who invaded London under the leadership of Wat Tyler 
and Jack Straw, in the reign of Richard II., are stated, 
in Stow’s Annals of England, to have attacked the Tem- 
ple, on account of their hatred of Sir Robert Halles, the 
Prior of St. John of Jerusalem, and his connection with 
the Templars. They pulled down the Master’s house, 
and burnt the archives which had been kept there. It 
is possible that the remains which have just been 
brought to light may bear witness to that act of violence 
nearly five hundred years ago. 








SIGNIFICANT STRAWS. 


East Tennessee claims to bave gathered the largest 
wheat crop it has ever had. 


Tue wheat crop on the great Dalrymple Farm in Min- 
nesota this year will aggregate from 400,000 to 500,000 
bushels, 

Since the 1st of January Boston has shipped 1,054,736 
cases of boots and shoes, against 841,331 cases for the 
same period last year. 


it is confidently believed that the imports of gold will 
be sufficient this year to enable us to add ali our home 
production of the precious metals to our surplus. 


In Troy, N. Y., building improvements are uncom- 
monly active, contracts being out for new stores, dwell- 
ings and manulactories, involving over $500,000, 


Tue print cloth market at Fall River continues to 
show increased production, being 90,500 pieces for the 
week ending August 23d, against 88,000 pieces the 
previous week. 

Tue Sharon (Pa.) Eagle says: ‘* Both our city mills 
are running double turn, full blast, red hot, night and 
day, with sufficient orders ahead to insure steady work 
during the eutire Summer.”’ 


Tur Lechiel Iron Works, at Harrisburg, Pa, which 
have been idle for the past four or five years, will be 
started up in the near future, it is stated, to begin on an 
order for 20,000 tons of railroad iron. 


Tne Burgess Steel and Iron Works, of Portsmouth, 
Ohio, bave not had so busy a Summer since 1873, Witha 
working force of from 175 to 200 men, and the mill run- 
ning day and night, their present orders will keep them 
running steadily for four months to come, 


Tus season's grape crop along the Hudson River will 
be the largest ever shipped. The vines are in vigorous 
condition, and the fruit is large in size. In a few places 
the vines have suffered from the ravages of the phyl- 
loxera, but that is the exception—uot the rule. 


AccorpinG to the Chicago Times, never before has 
trade been so good as this season, and in no previous 
year have Chicago merchants sold as many goods as thus 
far during 1879, and to-day the business interests of this 
city are in a better shape than at any previous time 
since the panic of 1873. 


Sratistics of the production in the South in each 
year from 1870 to 1878, inelusive, of cotton, sugar and 
tobacco, show that the crop of cotton in 1878 was about 
400,000 bales larger than it was in any preceding year; 
the production of sugar 53,000 hogsheads larger, and the 
yield of tobacco greater by 12,000,000 pounds—the 
totals for the year being: Cotton, bales, 5,200,000; su- 
gar, hogsheads, 212,000; tobacco, pounds, 572,000,000. 


Ficcres show that the movement of population to 
the new farming-Jands of the West is almost startling. 
During the year that closed with July not less than 
16,000,000 acres of Government lands were taken up by 
homestead entries alone, and fully 14,000,000 acres of 
new lands were sold to settlers. It is estimated that 
500,000 people settled upon the new lands in 1878, and 
the number for the present year promises to be even 
greater, 





AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


-—A ¥AMINE is said to prevail among the tenant 
farmers in the West of Irelaud. 


—Unprr the last appropriation each disabled 
Virginia soldier will receive thirty dollars. 


—In Memphis it is considered a protection from 
burglars to have a yellow flxg hoisted in front of a 
dwelling. 


—Tue Uitramontanes of Prussia have declined, 
without the fullest guarantee, to co-operate with the 
Conservatives at the coming elections. 


—A census of Kansas, just completed; shows a 
population of 849,978, an increase of sixty per cent. 
over that of 1875, which was returned 528,437. 


—AccorpD1ne to the new Texas code, posting a 
man as a coward, in a newspaper or otherwise, because 
he refuses to fight a duel, subjects the poster to a fine of 
$500 to $1,000. 


—CartHotic women in Rome in very large num- 
bers have signed and published a formal protest against 
the proposed Italian law which makes the civil marriage 
obligatory before the ecclesiastical. 


—Tue builders’ strike in Bristol, England, 
which began in November, 1878, has at last ended by 
the submission of the workmen in the joiners’ and car- 
penters’ departments to the masters’ terms. 


—A Frencn bark with a number of Swiss, 
French and Belgian colonists, well supplied with arms 
and ammunition, has left Flushing for New Guinea. The 
vessel will adopt the American flag to avoid interference. 


—As THB Russian authorities fear that disturb- 
ances may occur when Kuldja is surrendered to China, 
several battalions of infantry and sotnias of Cossacks, 
with a battery of artillery, will be dispatched to Kuldja, 


—Ir is stated that the English Government has 
refused to continue the suspension of the Contagious 
Diseases Act as far as it relates to Canada in the event of 
the embargo against American cattle coming into Canada 
being removed. 


—Tur consumption of timber fo railroad ties has 
reached enormous dimensions. It is estimated that as 
we bave now about 90,000 miles of railroads, the annual 
consumption of ties or sleepers alone is 40,000,000, or 
thirty years’ growth of 75,000 acres. 


—Hewen Pernrie, the Grace Darling of the 
Shetland Islands, has just died at Kinghorn. She saved 
many a life when those on shore would not make an 
attempt, She received the Royal Institution medal for 
those feats, She ended her life as a domestic servant, 
and is said to have been ‘‘a simple-minded, straight- 
forward, strictly pious woman.” 


—Tue well-known Convict Prison at Spike 
Island, so well-known to Americans visiting Europe, will 
soon be closed, as the Government intend converting the 
island into a fortification for the better protection of 
Cork Harbor. It is not expected at present that any 
fresh prison will be built, but the convicts now under. 
going sentences of penal servitude there will be distrib. 
uted among the various convict establishments, 


—Tug International Grain Fair opened in Vi- 
enna, August 25th. An official report states that the 
Austro-Hungarian wheat crop of the present year is 
9,000,000 metric centals less than that of 1878, but 
owing to the accumulated stock of 1878, oniy 2,000,000 
centals will have to be imported. The importation of 
4,000,000 metric centals of rye wil) be necessary; but 
the oat crop is sufficient to allow a margin for export. 


—Tue largest bridge in Europe is now in 
course of construction across the Volga, in the Govern. 
ment of Samara, Russia, on the Siberian Railroad. 
During the Spring floods the river at the point of cross- 
ing is four miles wide; in the Autumn it is only 4,732 
feet wide. The bridge rests on twelve piers 83 feet high, 
at a distance of 364 feet from each other. The cost of 
the structure is $3,500,000. It will be completed next 
year. 


—Mr. Scort, the well-known agricultural au- 
thority of Great Britain, in his annual letter reviewing 
the crops, estimates the outcome of the grain crops at a 
third less than the average, amounting to a-loss of 
£25 ,000,000 to the cultivators, He says that 16,000,000 
quarters of wheat, or possibly 17,000,000 quarters, will 


r be required from abroad. Mr. Scott also estimates that 


the deticiency in the potato crop will cause a loss to cul- 
tivators of £15,000,000, and the deficiency in beans, 
peas and rye a loss of £3,000,000. 


—Ir is not generally known that there exists in 
the northern part of Arizona 1,000 Indians who subsist 
entirely upon what they can pick up in the way of 
acorns, berries, nuts, grass-seed, and a little wild game. 
Still, such is the case. The Wallapai Indians, including a 
small band of some 160 Ava-Su-Pais, if anything, exceed 
1,000 in number, and for several years have lived with. 
out aid from the Government, preferring to suffer almost 
anything,even starvation, rather than give up their 
country in the North and go on tothe reservation at 
San Carlos. 


—Tue latest return of the Bank of France is 
the most remarkable ever issued. On the 24th of April 
the note issue of the bank was 2,187,000,000 francs, 
and the cash in hand was 2,148,000,000. There was, 
therefore, a reserve of more than 98% per cent. upon 
the note liabilities. Moreover, the actual amount of 
money on hand has never been reached by any other in- 
stitution in the world, and rarely or never by the Bank 
of France. It is close upon $429,600,000 in hard 
money—almost three times as much as the Bank of 
England reported as in its possession the same day. 


—Nexr year will witness the celebration of a 
jubilee festival in Bavaria, for which, as far as we know, 
the history of the world furnishes no parallel. The fet 
of Bayern was granted to a Wittelsbach in the year 
1180 by the Emperer of the boly Roman realm, so that 
a twelvemonth hence 700 years will have elapsed since 
the lineal ancestor of the fantastic poet king who now 
occupies the Bavarian throne first sssumed the ducal 
diadem which has, within the last century, been con- 
verted into a regal crown. During the interim one 
Wittelsbach bas succeeded another as duke, elector, or 
king, with unbroken regularity. 


—Tue War Department is about to commence 
a very interesting experiment in educating and civiliz- 
ing young Indians of both sexes. Tho barracks at Car. 
lisle, Cumberland County, Pa., have been selected as 
the place of trial, having the advantage of a healthful 
situation, distance from the frontier and most excellent 
surroundings. The young Indian girls will be taught, 
not only the rudiments of education, but how to cook 
and sew and how to be tidy and neat in their perzons 
and apparel. The boys will be instructed how to read 
and write and maintain themselves by manual labor as 
farmers or artisans. When the boys and girls graduate 
they will be ready to carry the germs of civilization 
with them into the wilderness. This experiment will 
attract general attention, and if the female savage shall 
prove as amenable to training as the male has done at 
Hampton and elsewhere, it may be found cheaper to 
assist in creating good Indians than it is to keep up an 
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SANCOTA HEAD LIGHTHOUSE, ONE MILE OFF SIASCONSET 


SUMMER LIFE AT NANTUCKET. 


i recent issues of this paper we have alluded to and pictured 

some of the leading attractions of a Summer residence on the 
quaint, old-fashioned Island of Nantucket, and in brief told the story 
of its interesting and varying fortune. The whaling station of fifty 
years, with its world-famed fleet of cruisers, is slowly giving way to a 
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OLDEST HOUSE IN NANTUCKET. 


transformation at the inspiration of that adventuresome, erratic, 
leisure-loving and purse-free being known as the American tourist ; 





Pt ap WN tos Nad and places that year after year attract, during their idle season, the 
AS RON ult 4 wealthy workers in large cities attain in time a reputation that is quite 
SARE PAN SS ili congenial to that vast class who are able not only to visit but to stay ae -* 
ic. at one place for months. Let Fashion and Beauty pause over night in a 
CLEARING UP FOR SUMMER VISITORS. the tracks of the bachelor pioneers, and a popular Summer resort is THE SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ MONUMENT. 





VIEW OF NANTUCKET FROM THE BELL BEACON 
MASSACHUSETTS.-- ATTRACTIONS OF THE SUMMER SEASON AT NANTUCKET — From Sgercues By ovr SPECIAL ARTIST. 
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quite likely to spring np. Then, as in the case of 
Coney Island with ite beach side cities, the masses 
will wonder why capital did not create the charm- 
ing caravansaries long ago. 

Di-tance is conveniently annihilated. Even the 
White Mountains are close to our doors. Fashion, 
surfeited with the bewilderments of the leading 
resorts, seeks new fields and waters, and when the 
fancy is pleased Fashion rests. 

It is difficult tor one who has not mingled with the 
remnants of the old fishing families at ’Sconset and 
Polpis —who has not conversed with the oracles of 
Tuckenuck, Muskejet and Gravel—to understand 
the alarm which the proposition to construct a nar- 
row-guage railway along the south shore, from 
-urfside to ’Sconset, has excited. This is now under 
serious contemplation. The surveyors are already 
at work ; two routes are under consideration ; the 
cost of the shorter and more direct is estimated at 
$25,000, of the larger at $40,000. Parties in New 
York are interested in the scheme, and are said to be 
hopeful of succ »ss. If the stock is taken this Winter 
the work will be begun in the Spring and rapidl 
completed, The shriek of the ra:lway-whistle will 
surprise the gulls, and tle snort of the steam-engine 
will astonish the ancient mariners; but if the rail- 
way is built, the passengers who ride over it will 
have six or eight miles of magnificent sea-view— 
broader, grander and freer than anything of the 
kind in New England. Then, too, in the line of im- 
provement, seaside hotels like those at Manhattan 

and Brighton beaches are likely to be reared within 
a year or two. 

Such changes the old families believe will destroy 
the character of the island; they certainly will 
change it vastly, yet the crowds of Summer plea- 
sure-seekers demand the accommodations ; and are 
there not many bags of shekels behind the demand? 
So, in trath, Nantucket changes daily, and is des- 
lined to be the subject ot change for years. ‘lhe 
old landmarks are passing away ; but lew are now 
preserved. The people point with pride to the 
North Cuurch, which was builtin 1711, and is still 
in use, and the small house on Centre Street which 
was built as long ago as 1682; and then, reverting 
to the new order of things, show the visitor the 
monument erected as a memorial of the war, and 
bearing the inscription ‘‘ Eternal honor to the sons 
ot Nantucket who, by land and sea, gave their lives 
to preserve a United Country, 1861-1865." The 
Sancota Head Lighthouse, a little more than a mile 
from ’Sconset, the southeastern extremity of the 
island, is a Jocal attraction very dear to the fisher- 
men, and well it may be, as it has one of the finest 
Fresnal lights on the-entire eastern coast. 

From Sancota Head the traveler’s attention will 
be directed to Sesacacha Pond, of pure, sweet 
water, abounding with fish, and he will be dolefully 
told how a village was built on the site of the pond 
in 1676, how it was peopled for 140 years, and why 
the last house was razed in 1820, The traveler ia 
Captivated with the Nantucket of to-day ; the native 
lives still in the whaling excitement of two genera- 
tions ago. The old and the new are brought to- 
one at every turn. The bustle of fashionable 
ite has overmatched the bustle of a deplored busi- 
ness, 
tr 


Fishing, once followed as a profitable indus- 
alone, is pow to @ great extent pursued for 
p vasure ; or, at least, the places of the professional 
shermen are being gradually taken by the ama- 
teur and city sportamen. But with all the muta- 
tions of time, life hangs easy, the lengthening hours 
of the day are enjoyed by native and visitor alike to 
their fullest extent, and the Nantucket of marvelous 
whaling fame is on the inevitable dritt towards the 
full-fledged Summer watering-place, with all the be- 
longings that wealth, fashion and beauty demand. 


BLUE EYES AND GOLDEN HAIR. 


By ANNIE THOMAS, 





CHAPTER 11.—(CONTINUED). 


ISS BERTRAM’S invitation to her niece 
is couched in the kindest terms; and 
late as her recognition of them is, they 

regard her tardiness with leniency on account 

of the consideration she shows for them. 

« | want Daisy to stay with me until I leave 
town in August,” she writes ; “and perhaps 
by that time my niece and I will have become 
so well used to each other that we may both 
find it pleasant for her to accompany me to 
the seaside.’””’ Then Miss Bertram goes on to 
say that though it will be better that Daisy 
should defer getting a regular outfit until she, 
Miss Bertram, can superintend the transaction 
herself, still a little ready money may be de- 
sirable on the occasion, and she theretore begs 
to inclose her sister a fifty-pound note, to be 
used for Daisy’s benefit. 

Naturally the girl is enchanted at the pros- 
pect of the change of scene and society which 
thus suddenly and unexpectedly opened out 
betore her. She has borne her portion, and 
more than her portion, of the burden of the 
weary, straightened, dull honie-life brightly 
and uncomplainingly. But she is young, and 
full of that rare capacity for pleasure and ex- 
citement which only belongs to heart-free, 
healthy youth. The thought that almost im- 
mediately she is to be given the freedom of the 
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habits of prowling about the village and pick- 
ing up trifles in the way of rashly-exposed 
beefsteaks and shoulders of mutton, in ex- 
change for which no coin of the realm will be 


given. 
“And if you’re chained up, your sweet 
temper will be spoilt, my dog,’ she observes 


to him, when she is telling him of the flight she 
is about to take. “ Oh, Tartar, what an auntly 
deed it would be on Miss Bertram’s part to in- 
clude you in the invitation!” 

She is sitting in the same reprehensible po- 
sition—namely, on the gate-post at the top of 
the hill pasture—with the same reprehensible 
companion lying at her fect, as on the occasion 
of our first seeing her. She has been in the 
habit of sitting here during many hours of all 
the Summer days of her life. She has come 
here to blow the cobwebs away many a time, 
when family distress, which she has been 
powerless either to relieve or assuage, has 
driven her out to the open for a taste of the 
sweetness and light which cannot exist in a 
home in which poverty reigns. She has come 
here in hours of happy idleness, when there 
has been no claim upon her industrious hands 
or her clear little brain in the home depart- 
ment; come here with some beloved book, in 
the perusal of which she has lost all memory 
of the harrowing influence of the home-life of 
incessant contrivance and non-achievement. 
Lut she has never come here before with such 
an undefinable mixture of sadness and glad- 
ness in her heart as is therein this day. 

There is a good deal of pathos in the ma- 
jority of partings. Quite as much—and to the 
full quite as true—pathos in the tearing one- 
self away from the places as from the people 
who have endeared the places to us. The fact 
that 

‘*No more by thee 
My steps shall be 
For ever and for ever,” 


is not a lamentable thing very often when the 
bare fact of leaving the brook is isolated. But 
it is impossible to consider the “ bare fact” 
alone. A thousand associations—some tender, 
some true, some lacking the genuine ring of 
«the metal, some sad, but all touching—well up 
as the hour of parting approaches. And the 
scenes that have many atime been pronounced 
uninteresting, and the life that has often been 
avowed to be flat, tame and unprofitable, are 
regretted keenly, chiefly because they are to 
be left. 

There is a good deal of this phase of feeling 
in Daisy’s mood this warm, sweet day in June, 
as she sits here looking down over the waving 
pastures and across the leafy woods, and sees 
the smoke curling up from many a chimney in 
the village, on whose hearth she will be missed. 
Then her eyes roam away to the other side of 
the valley, and rest upon picturesque many- 
gabled Glenholme ; and she remembers that 
its owner will be home next week, and that 
she is going away for a visit of many months 
to-morrow. 

* He'll think that I have forgotten him alto- 
gether when he finds that I have gone away 
just as he comes back, and that I’ve even left 
the dog he gave me behindme. Tartar, if you 
could only speak, old dog, you could tell him 
a few truths, couldn’t you? But, perhaps, he 
may not care to hear them now that he’s com- 
ing back to take what Mr. Lincoln calls ‘his 
proper place in the county.’ ”’ 

Somehow or other this reflection has such 
an effect on the young lady, before whom such 
a golden vista is stretching, that she takes 
her way home through the village dejected] 
for the first time in her life. And her friends 
then regard her, in consequence of this un- 
wonted aspect, more complacently than ever ; 
for they think that it “shows such a nice feel- 
ing un Daisy’s part not to be elated at the pros- 
pect of leaving them.” 

Her new trunks are neatly packed this 
night with good stores of the choicest wearing- 
apparel that the adjacent country town, and 
the unceasing efforts of two dressmakers and 
milliners, have been able to achieve in the 
time ; and Daisy stands ready dressed in the 
hall, saying the last good-by, waiting for the 
wagonette from the Burnsleigh Arms to come 
and convey her to the railway-station seven 
miles off. There are a good many tears shed 
atthe parting. Poor Mrs. Eldon looks forward 
with a sinking heart to the weary weeks 
which must clapse before she has any more 
efficient aid in her herculean task of trying to 
keep things in order than may be given her by 
Ethel. That Ethel is as great a darling in her 
way as Daisy, no one can deny ; but she is a 
perfect mistress of the art of creating con- 
fusion and disorder. But even through the 





fashionable London life of which she has 
read, and faint rumors of which have reached 
her in the course of various stilted conversa- 
tions she has held with the Miss Granvilles, 
delights, dazzles, almost intoxicates her. She 
has, like every other girl, dreamt of ballroom 
scenes of gayety and splendor ; she has longed 
to hear operas and see plays and drive in the 
Park, and ride a gallant steed in Rotten Row ; 
and now, by the grace of Aunt Bertram, she 
will be enabled to realize her dreams. Like 
every other properly constituted girl, too, she 
rejoices in the thought of the pretty dresses 
and dainty boots and gloves, and the fairy-like 
structures of lace and flowers yelept bonnets, 
which will shortly adorn her supple, slender 
figure and golden crowned little head. Put 
still, through the midst of all these pleasurable 
anticipations, there runs a vein of faint regret 
for all that she is leaving. She is the light of 
the house, the needle of the family, her 
mother’s counselor in all the never-ending, 
constantly-recurring household complications. 
her father’s confidant in his numerous times 
of tribulation. Tartar, too, is a serious draw- 


back to her tasting unalloyed felicity in the 
idea of leaving home. The dear old dog is full 
of excellent feeling and good intentions ; but 
she knows that he will not transfer his alle- 
giance from herself to any member of her 
family, and that he will get into Bohemian 





tears which blind the mother’s eyes the 
mother perceives proudly that this eldest 
child of hers is as fair a flower as can ever 
have blossomed, no matter under what condi- 
tions of luxury, care, culture and refinement. 

“Daisy will stand comparison with any of 
the weaithy aristocrats whom my sister wor- 
ships,” she says to her husband. And though 
he tries to be partly amused at, and partly 
contemptuous of, the maternal vanity, he 
shares his wife's pride in the glory of Daisy's 
beauty to its fullest extent. 

In truth, though in days to come the choicest 
triumphs of the respective arts of Mesdames 
Elise and Louise may adorn Daisy’s person, 
she will never look more lovely than she 
does this morning in her plain blue-cambric 
dress ahd white hat with the one blue feather. 
The soft cerulean tint harmonizes with the 
clear transparent skin and with the bright 
golden hair marvelously well. 

* Bless you, my own!” her mother whispers 
when the moment for the final farewell comes. 
“I feel as if you would never be quite one of 
us again.” : 

“And I feel a conviction that I shall come 
_ back and live and die in Burnsleigh, mamma,” 
the girl says, feigning a cheerfulness she does 
not feel. Then for a minute or two she be- 
comes a mere shuttlecock in the midst of those 





affectionate battledours, her brothers and 
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sisters ; and, presently, after hugging Tartar, 
Daisy is gone. 

It is six o’clock in the evening when she 
reaches the terminus, where her aunt's car- 
riage and her aunt’s maid await her. The 
maid has come on the mission with the very 
faintest interest in her heart concerning the 
object of it. In Miss Bertram’s country-bred 
niece she has anticipated finding a gauche, ill- 
dressed young woman without “any style,” 
whom she determines to “put in her proper 
place” at once, in order that no opposition in- 
fluence to her own may be obtained over Miss 
Bertram. But when this perfectly self-pos- 
sessed, beautiful and well-dressed young lady 








looks at her quietly, and directs her to “see 
to my luggage,’ Wharton, Miss Bertram’s 
“own maid,” renounces all her preconceived 
putting-down intentions hurriedly, and finds 
herself obeying the intruder instead of dictat- 
ing to her. , 

Nevertheless, when they get into the car- 
riage and roll away towards Wimpole Street, 
the “‘ pampered menial”’ makes one attempt at 
getting the whip-hand of the “ poor relation.” 
lf Daisy car. only be made to feel her own in- 
significance at starting sufficiently for Wharton 
to venture to offer her advice, then will her 
mistress’s niece be an innocuous element in 
the house, Wharton feels tolerably well con- 
vinced. Acting on this conviction, she says : 

‘What a nice thing for you, miss, to be sure, 
to have such a treat as this.”’ 

Daisy levels her long, sweet blue eyes at 
the speaker, and fixes the latter well with 
them before she replies. 

“JT don’t understand you; you must tell me 
what you mean.” 

Wharton fidgets under the gaze; for all 
their sweetness, the blue eyes can look stern 
enough when occasion requires. 

“IT mean that it must be uch a grand change 
for you, miss, to come up to a lady like your 
aunt, who lives in such style as will surprise 
you. I know what it is for young ladies to 
come away from their quiet country homes, 
where they never see no life nor nothing. 
They feel quite lost very often.” 

“I don’t think you need trouble yourself 
about my feeling that, thank you,” Daisy puts 
in, quietly. 

But Wharton feels that she must accomplish 
her noble aim now or never, and so goes on 
eagerly : 

* So, any little advice I can give you about 
what you had better get and what will please 
your aunt, I’m sure I shall be most happy to 
offer. Miss Bertram, like all the great ladies, 
has her moods, and I understand them, and 
can often give you a hint. You see. I’ve been 
used to great ladies and their ways all my 
life.” 

“ And I have not,’ Daisy says, coolly. “I 
will tell my aunt what you say; and if she 
wishes me to put myself under the tuition of 
her maid I shall know what to do.” 

“No offense was meant, miss,” the woman 
says, confusedly ; for she feels that she has 
been worsted by the young lady, and imperiled 
her own position with the young lady’s aunt. 





CHAPTER III. 


ATS ¥-has been just a month in London. She 
has been , and danced at Marl- 
borough House ; she has 
olini in half a dozen ; She has been_to 
all the best theatres ; watched the pololists at 
Hurlingham, and incited the champions on 
either side to doughty deeds for the sake of 
her approving smiles. She has been the belle 
of a dozen ballrooms, the secret of success at 
many of those usually dreary things, “ after- 
noons at home,” which her aunt will persist in 
frequenting; and altogether has approved 
herself the best investment Miss Bertram could 
possibly have made from a society point of 
view. 

Daisy has, in fact, brought an enormous 
amount of grist to that mill of fashion in‘Which 
Miss Bertram is so gratified at being ground. 
The girl, with her fresh, vigorous, happy 
youth and beauty, has taught the selfish, 
wealthy old maid some useful lessons. With 
her whole heart, and with all the intensity of 
her vigorous young body and mind, Daisy can 
enjoy—and does enjoy—the enjoyable. With 
equal whole -heartedness and intensity she 
spurns the most glorious and enjoyable ends, 
if the means by which she can attain them are 
not without flaw or blemish. 

She has not been admirably well pa- 
raded on the boards of that great theatre, the 
world of fashion, for nothing, her aunt feels 
proudly, when Sir Bolingbroke Bray begins to 
haunt her path, and intrigue for invitations to 
houses at which he knows the Daisy will ap- 
pear. But the Daisy is wofully blind to her 
own interests, it seems to Miss Bertram, as she 
remarks that Daisy’s smiling, flexible lips 
rarely open when Sir Bolingbroke is her part- 
ner, and that if her eyes light on him by any 
chance there comes a look of sorrowful scorn 
into their depths that is very detrimental to 
her chances of becoming Lady Bray. *“ Daisy’s 
a darling,” her aunt thinks, in common with 
every one else ; “ but baronets of ancient line- 
age and large rent-roll do not grow on every 
bush.”” Moreover, the young man is handsome, 
and quite clever enough for everyday life. 
What can be blinding Daisy’s vision that she 
does not see the advantages of such a match ? 
Perhaps it may be that Daisy is in no haste to 
be “ woo’d and married and a’,” by reason of 
some vague, unfounded hope she may have of 
inheriting her aunt’s property. Miss Bertram 
determines to rid her niece of the burden this 
error will be to her without delay, and to 
tackle the subject with spirit and determina- 
tion, one morning while Daisy is waiting for 
oe horses to come round for her to go irito the 

ow. 

The girl, who is very pretty in any and 
every kind of garment that the ingenuity of 





garment makers can devise. looks supremely 
well in her habit. For erectness, for ease, for 
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having that air of being at home in her saddle 
without which the most daring and skillful of 
riders looks out of place on horseback, Daisy 
challenges competition with the most famous 
horsewomen of the day. She takes her fast- 
trotting little bay horse, the Knave of Hearts, 
through the throng at a pace which excites its 
admiration and in a way that does not excite 
itsawe. It is the sight of her on horseback 
which has brought Sir Bolingbroke Bray to the 
conclusion that happiness and he will be 
strangers unless he throws the handkerchief 
to her, ard she picks it up with proper humil- 
ity and flattering eagerness. 

“You like this riding, and the round al- 
together, don’t you, my dear?” her aunt 
begins. 

“ Like it! I love it!” the girl replies. “ You 
have given me so much happiness, Aunt Ber- 
tram! For this one month's joy that I’ve had, 
I can never be sufficiently grateful to you, 
even if I spend all the rest of my life in thank- 
ing you for this fine bit of gold that you’ve let 
into it.” 

Miss Bertram is almost moved from her dis- 
illusionary purpose by the ungrudging way in 
Which Daisy pours forth her gratitude. How- 
ever, the old lady nerves herself to the task 
by a timely remembrance of Sir Bolingbroke, 
the young baronet who has been touted for 
assiduously by the most long-sighted mammas 
during the whole of this and last season. The 
consideration that Daisy may do what is wise 
and well in the way of smiling upon his suit, 
if she imagines that unless she does so her only 
alternative will be to retire into the beautiful 
but monotonous shades of Burnsleigh, checks 
Miss Bertram in the good resolve to be gener- 
ous which she has almost made. Accordingly 
she steels her sympathetic heart, and says : 

“I'm glad that your visit to me has been 
such a pleasant one, my dear Daisy; but I 
can’t help feeling that there has been more 
amiability than discretion in my conduct to- 
wards you. I have given you a taste fora man- 
ner of life that is, of course, quite dissimilar to 
the one you will have to lead at Burnsleigh 
when you go home again. Look out tliere at the 
little Knave of Hearts ; see how his skin gleams 
in the sun. Poor child! How you will feel 
parting with that horse !”’ 

“ Yes, I shall feel it terribly,” Daisy admits, 
with a short sigh; “ but, anyway, Aunt Ber- 
tram, I have had the pleasure, of which no oné 
can rob me, of having ridden him, and of hay- 
ing seen that he is more admired than any 
horse in the Row.” 

It occurs to Daisy, as she says this, that if 
her aunt’s sorrow at the separation which is 
to ensue between horse and rider is very 
sincere, the way may easily be paved by Miss 
Bertram's gold for the Knave of Hearts taking 
up his residence permanently in Burnsleigh. 

“He is not more admired than his rider is, 
I hear on all sides,” Miss Bertram says, as 
archly as she can bring herself to speak in her 
anxiety. “Sir Bolingbroke was saying only 
yesterday——.”’ 

“Something not worth hearing, I'm sure, as 
he said it. Now, aunt, I’m off.” 

She holds her winsome face up to her aunt 
to be kissed, as she speaks, and the old lady 
takes it tenderly between her two withered, 
ring-weighted hands, and says : 

** My dear, I wish you would think it worth 
while to listen to something he has to'say to 
you. Think, Daisy ; he can give his wife all, 
and far more than I have been able to give 
you of pleasure and luxury. You would like 
to have your own carriages, your own opera- 
box, your own place in society, as one of its 
brightest ornaments ; and you would like to 
be ina position to help those at home, wouldn't 
you, Daisy? Think of what you can do for 
your poor broken-down father and your 
worried, worn-out mother. Think of the aid 
you might be to your brothers and sisters if 
you will only be wise. Wouldn’t you like to 
have all the luxuries and the power of doing 
good that I’ve named ?”’ 

“Very much indeed.” 

“Then you will be wise ?” ; 

“T hope so, Aunt [ertram. As you say, 
mamma is a worried and worn-out woman ; 
more shame to those who might have saved 
her from being either! Put she has always 
had the strength to teach her children to try 
to do what is right; and if we attend to our 
mother’s teaching, and try to do what is right, 
we shall surely do what is wise.” _ 

“Then you will listen when Sir Bolingbroke 
speaks to you, as I know he is dying to speak. 
Daisy ?” 

“ Yes, I will.” 

“ My darling sensible child! You shall have 
the most perfect frousseau of the year! You 
willlisten! My dearest hopes are realized!” 

Miss Bertram caresses her niece more affec- 
tionately than she has ever caressed anything, 
save her white Persian cat, in her life before, 
for she sees in that niece the future Lady Bray. 
Her niece responds to these caresses by saying. 

“T will listen to Sir Bolingbroke when he 
offers me the carriages and horses and jewels 
and opera-box you speak of. And when lie 
has finished, I will ask him where the woman 
to whom they belong of right is. Aunt Ber- 
tram, doyou think Iamdeaf? Don’t you think 
I have heard the story of his heartless neglect 
of the poor girl he married— neglect and un- 
kindness which drove her so far wrong that 
he was able to divorce her? Before Sir Pol- 
ingbroke persuades me to be his wife he must 
drug my memory and undo the teaching of 
my mother’s example!” And with these 
words on her lips, and righteous wrath against 
Sir Bolingbroke and all who would advocate 
his cause with her in her heart, Daisy Eldon 
goes away for her customary morning's ride. 

It will be hard to renounce it all, the young 
blonde beauty feels,as she turns in at the 
Apsley House Gate, followed by her model 
groom, and lets the Knave of Hearts go off at 
that striding trot of his, which easily covers 
eighteen miles within the hour. The Row is 
very full this morning, and a hundred hats 
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are raised to Daisy as she winds her way 
skillfully through the crowd of riders on her 
way down. Dozens of other acquaintances, 
both masculine and, feminine, are leaning 
against the railings and sitting upon the chairs. 
These bide their time patiently for a word or a 
bow oranod from the young beauty, whois also 
reputed to be the rich Miss Bertram’s heiress. 
Pleasure is expressed in the faces of all she 
knows at the sight of her, for Daisy has 
achieved the rare distinction of being liked by 
wemen as muchas she is admired by men. 
She has never damaged a rival's cause by 
damning her with faint praise. She has 
never vaunted herself in any way, either by 
word or deed or look. She has never, in short, 
boasted or triumphed about herself to the 
depreciation of any other girl; and so she is 
liked and imitated and courted by all the 
female portion of her aunt’s coterie, who are 
wise enough in their generation to perceive 
that her chances are better than their own, 
in spite of her having made such a late ap- 
pearance on the boards of society. 


(To be continued.) 





TERRAPIN. FISHING. 


66 FOIL your terrapin for two hours until the skin 
on the legs peels off; then pick the terrapin 
out of the shell and remove its gall-sac; then stew, 
by adding a quarter of a pound ot butter, a taste of 
red pepper and the squeeze of a halt-lemon; put as 
much water as{will stew, pour in a dash of sherry, 
and leave the rest to nature.”” Thus, ‘“ Tommy’’ 
Boylan, of Guy’s, in Baltimore, to the artist and 
the writer, and there is no better authority on terra- 
pin from Savannah to the Patapsco River. Turtle 
may be fit for aldermen, but terrapin is food for 
rinces, and a terrapin-stew might be served by 
ebe to the immortal gods in high Olympus. Terra- 
pin are caught from Savannah and Charleston up to 
the Patapsco River at Baltimore, while the genuine 
‘‘ diamond-back”’ is only to be found in the Upper 
Chesapeake and its tributaries. A diamond-back 
pever measures less than seven inches in length on 
the under shell, a seveninch being known as a 
“Count terrapin,” while anything under the length 
of a “‘ count’ does notcount. Ten inches long and 
eight pounds in weight is reckoned a very large 
terrapin, the seven-inchers weighing, on an average, 
four pounds, During the season terrapins sell for 
$30 to $38 per dozen; while ‘sliders’ — common 
river turtles, principally caught in the James River— 
which sell at from $6 to $8 per dozen, are pawned 
off by skillfal restaurateurs as genuine “ diamond- 
backs” on unwary but ambitious guests, at a dollar 
and a half the dish. The male terrapin is known 
as the *‘ bull,” the female as the ‘‘ cow,” the lady 
being more in request on account of her thirty 
eggs, which are used to garnish the delectable dist. 
The artist and | having consigned our lives and 
limbs to the custody of the darkest’darkey my eyes 
ever aliglited upon, and to the most rickety of crazy 
ekifla, were — up @ small tributary of the 
Chesapeake Bay, situated at about six miles from 
Annapolis, on a terrapin-searching expedition. 
Having quitted the sanctuary of the boat for the 
more genial atmosphere of the mud, our darkey, 
who was armed with along, thin pole, commenced to 
probe the bottom —he was wading waist-deep—or, 
to use the technical term, to ‘‘ sound ” for terrapin. 
His practiced sense o! touch tells him when he taps 
terrapin, and if they are numerous he marks his 
prey, and returns to grab them with a net. On this 
occasion the ‘* birds ”’—as bon viveurs love to call 
them, although terrapin is used as fish by the 
most devout Catholics in the severest of Lenten 
time — were plentiful, and our darkey, having put us 
ashore, very soon returned with a boat containing 
his mate, nets, sounding-poles, rakes and other 
impedimenta ot his calling, a business that pays the 
catcher according to luck from $5 to +50 a week. 
The haul. which was watched by a luckless fisher- 
man with considerable envy, proved a good one. 
the ground being literally cut trom under the feet 
of the terrapin, and there were vast expansive 
grins, accompanied by chuckles loud and deep, as 
the well-laien boat rowed back with its precious 
freight to the quaint old capital of Nargleah. 

Terrapins are jealously guarded by the law, and 
& stringent Act exists which protects diamond-back 
terrapins in the waters of the State of Maryland. 
The fishing opens on the first otf November and ter- 
minates on the 3lst of March. It is unlawful to 
catch any terrapin of a size less than five inches on 
the bottom of the shell, or to interlere with or de- 
stroy the diamond-back terrapin's eggs. Itis stated 
that thirty years ago the dealers found it difficult 
to sell terrapins at $6 a dozen, and now the diffi- 
culty lies in obtaining them at any price. Their 
numbers are rapidly decreasing, and unless some 
effective protective means are forthwith taken, a 
terrapin will indeed prove a rara avis inlerris. 

Sliders are plentital in the tributaries ot the Chesa- 
peake, us also are ** al Turtles are fished 
for in this way: The fisherman plants poles, some 
times a hundred, in the middie ot the stream; to 
each pole he fastens @ line, to which is attached a 
hook baited with salted eel. The snapper grabs bait 
and hook and is hauled up, always vicious and des- 
perate. Tue fishermen around these tributaries take 
& thousand pounds weight of turtle a week, which 
they sell at ten cents a pound. The snappers’ eggs, 
about the size of marbles, are considered a great 
delicacy. 

Apropos ot turtie and mesrantns the following is 
the menu of a pertect Maryland dinner as arranged 
by ‘one of the knowing ones’’: 

‘* Four small oysters trom Lynhaven Bay ; Terra- 
pin @ /a Maryland; Canvas-back ducks; a small 
salad of crab and lettuce; Vegetables—Baked 
pi potatoes ; Fried hominy cakes and plain 
celery. 

Shade of Lucullus, pale not with envy ! 








THE KALLOCH-DE YOUNG SHOOTING. 


Fr passions arising from the virulence of political 
factions culminated in San Francisco on 
Saterday, August 23d, in the public shooting of the 
Rey. Isaac S. Kalloch by Charles De Young, the 
senior proprietor of the San Francisco Daily Chron- 
icle. Mr. Kalloch is the candidate of the Working- 
men’s Party for Mayor, and, in the course of his 
canvass, made many political speeches. De Young 
was opposed to him politically, and said that he 
would force him to withdraw from the canvass. 
De Young sent word to Kalloch that, in case he 
would not withdraw, he would publish in the 
Chronicle a fall history of Kalloch’s career in Bos- 
ton and Kansas. Kalloch told him to go ahead, and 
he went ahead. De Young thereupon printed a 
long article on Kalioch’s amours while be was 





pastor of the Tremont Temple Society in Boston, 
his trial for adultery, and his forced resignation. 
This article was followed up on the following days 
by others of similar character, and the reverend 
politician became decidedly restive under them; 
so much so that on Friday evening he addressed a 
large audience in the Metropolitan Temple, at 
which it had been previously advertised that he 
would read an article published some tive years ago 
by B. F. Naphtaly, attacking the De Youngs, for 
which they bad attempted to kill him, but failed. 
De Young sent word to Kalloch that it he read that 
article he would shoot him on sight. Kalloch 
didn’t read the article, but in his address to the 
large audience he scored the De Youngs merci- 
lessly, reflecting on their personal record and family 
antecedents in the most direct manner. After ad- 
journing the meeting in the holl, he went outside, 
mounted a stand and spoke briefly. After review- 
ing the attacks of the Chronicle upon himself, he 
said: ‘In maligning the reputation of my father, 
who has filled an honorable grave for many years, 
these journalistic vipers have rendered most vicious 
retaliation on my part necessary and justifiable. 
Their disgraceful records make such attack possi- 
ble, and [ am justified in pronouncing them the 
bastard progeny of a prostitute.” 

This was too much for the De Youngs, and on 
Saturday morning Charles De Young drove in a 
coupé to the Jessie Street entrance of the Metro- 
politan Temple, where Mr. Kalloch had his study, 
and sent word to him by a District Ls ge bo 
that a gentleman wished to speak with him. Kal- 
loch was just stepping into a carriage with Carl 
Brown, the private secretary of Dennis Kearney, 
but on receiving the messenger he started at once 
for De Young’s coupé. The moment he reached 
the door of the vehicle De Young leveled his revol- 
ver and fired. The ball entered the lett breast, be- 
tween the third and fourthribs, Kalloch staggered 
backward for an instant, and then turned to run, 
when De Young sent another bal! after him, which 
penetrated the left thigh. By this time a crowd had 
surrounded the coupé, and an attempt was made to 
secure De Young. An officer appeared and tried to 
protect him, and in the scuffle the coupé was 
overturned, De Young leaping out of the door, 
revolver in hand. The officer was knocked 
down and trampled on, and De Young was 
severely bruised, but the two managed to push 
through the crowd, which were yelling, “‘ Hang 
him! kill him!” and reached the corner of 
Fifth Street. Here they were joined by two other 
policemen, and they hurried into the Baldwin Hotel, 
whence they escaped by a different entrance, en- 
tered a carriage, and were driven rapidly to the 
City Prison, followed by the hooting crowd, which 
had now swelled to thousands. De Young was put 
in one of the tank celis, where he was soon joined 
by his brother, Michael Henry, who bad fled from 
the publication office of the Chronicle, and rushed 
to prison for protection. Meanwhile the crowd 
around the building was constantly increasing, and 
many demonstrations of a desire to take the De 
Youngs by force were made, A rope was stretched 
around the jail, which was guarded on every side 
by policemen, and Brigadier-General McComb 
ordered the militia to assemble in their armories 
and wait for orders. Strong guards were posted 
around the publication office of the Chronicle in 
Montgomery Street. and the composition-room in 
Clay Street, as tureats were freely made by the 
workingmen that they would sack the two buildings, 
and a strong body of them actually marched down 
town for this avowed purpose, but the sight of the 
policemen deterred them from eommitting any 
actual vivlence, although a large and excited throng 
hovered about the two offices for hours, discussing 
the shooting of Kalloch, and swearing to take sum- 
mary vengeance on the De Youngs. 

In the afternoon over 16,000 excited men assem- 
bled at the Sand Lots, and were addressed by sev- 
eral persons. Dennis Kearney arriving on the 
scene, counseled moderation, and finally the crowd 
dispersed. The excitement for two or three oe 
was intense, but at last accounts had subsided, the 
recovery of Kalloch heing regarded as probable, 
and |e Young having been formally committed for 
trial. He has published a statement in detense of 
his action, which has somewhat modified the pub- 
lic estimate of the offense, but the press of the city 
has very generally branded the shooting as an 
ulterly indetensible outrage. 

A dispatch from United States Senator Sharon, 
dated August 27th, expresses the sentiment of the 
better portion of the community as to the affair as 
follows: “ The excitement in this city has entirely 
subsiJed, and there is no apprehension of violence. 
It is much regretted by all that political discussion 
should have p d the bounds ot legitimate argu- 
ment. being converted into the vilest possible abuse, 
dragging into the arena the living and the dead, spar- 
ing neither age nor sex, but that violence should 
follow was to be expected as a natural result. The 
animus of the political fight is opposition to corpo- 
rations and their control in politics.” 





The Belgian Education Law. 


Tux Belgian Elementary Education Law has now 
folly come into force. On the morning after its 
publication in the official Monileur all the Clerical- 
ist journals, with two exceptions, appeared with a 
black border round their columns in order to show 
their deep grief at the terrible event. One of them, 
the Avenir, of Charleroi, even went so far, in its 
leading articles on the subject, as to insult the King, 
whom it accuses of having preferred the cause of 
this world to the cause of God. Those provincial 
councils which are most subject to clerical and con- 
servative influences still assert that they will afford 
no assistance to the setting up of the “‘ godless” 
schools instituted by the State. 

Foreign readers must be warned against believ- 
ing the representations made by prejudiced corre- 
spondents, who take their tone from the con- 
servative press of Belgium. Religious teaching is 
a in every school, but it is henceforth 
to withdrawn from the clerical dictators and 


| manipulators, who claimed a jurisdiction over his- 


tory, literature, science and every other branch of 
popular culture, wherever it could be pretended 
that a religious or ecclesiastical interest was in- 
volved. That the porte will accommodate them- 
selves to accomplished facts even sooner than was 
expected may be gathered from the action of their 
leader in the Senate, Prince Ligne, who voted 
against the Jaw, but since it has come into force 
has hurried forward to present a piece of land to 
the commune of Uccle, near Brassels, for the erec- 
tion of its new primary school. which will of course 
be conducted in accordance with the regulations of 
the new law. Meanwhile the clergy are hoping 
that they will still be able to retain a hold over the 
education of the middle classes, and are eagerly 
turning their attention to secondary instruction. 
The brilliant success of the State School of Agri- 
cultare at Gembloux, near Namur, has long been 
a thorn in their side, and they have succeeded in 
founding an agricultural college of their own at 
Carlsbourg. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


According te a German Paper, American honey can 
be distinguished from that of European origin by the dif- 
ferent character of the pollen grains. 


Professor Webster, of Union College, is adding greatly 
to the Schenectady Museum, in his dredgings and fish- 
ings in the waters near Provincetown, Mass, 


Herr Karl Russ, the eminent German ornithologist, is 
writing a new work on foreign and domestic birds, in 
three volumes. Two are completed, and part of the 
third has recently appeared. A full account of the do. 
mestic birds of the United States will be given. 


Too Mach Salt in Well Water, Professor Lattimore 
thinks, may be taken asa proof of the infiltration of se- 
wage, for the reason that nearly all the salt used for do- 
mestic purposes escapes by the way of the water-closet or 
the house-drain. Normal well water only contains a 
few grains per gallon of salt. 


Professor Ogden N. Rood, of Columbia College, is 
spending the Summer at his residence in Stockbridge, 
and is engaged in interesting experiments on the velocity 
of light. His work on ‘‘ Chromatics’ has been pub- 
lished, and is received with high praise by scientific 
men in this country and Europe, 


Mr. Heskin, of Preston, England, has discovered a 
new way of making magnesium. He puts the anhydrous 
chloride of magnesium in a tubulated earthen retort and 
passes hydrogen or carbonic oxide gas through the mol- 
ten mass. The chloride is reduced and metallic magne. 
sium forms a regulus in the slag, 


Dr. A. S. Packard, the distinguished entomologist, 
reports that the locust was in New Mexico in 1865, 
1868, 1874 and 1877, and that it bas penetrated into 
Eastern Arizona. It comes into the country from 
Colorado, thus proving the correctness of the former 
conclusions of the Entomological Commission, 


Professor Geike, the distinguished Edinburgh geolo- 
gist, arrived in New York, August 11th, and left imme- 
diately for the Western States, where he will remain 
studying the mountain systems of that region until 
October. He will be able to meet some of Mr. Clarence 
King’s detached parties and accompany them to the 
Yellowstone and to the mines of Nevada and California. 


Von Boeckmann has discovered that cast-iron, long 
submerged, becomes pyrophoric, and may, therefore, 
be dangerous. He reminds us that this phenome- 
non is not unfrequently seen in a remarkable degree in 
cast-iron cannon-balle and grapeshot that -have been 
recovered irom the sea after a ceniury’s submersion. 
Such bodies often heat and may take fire spontaneously, 


Professor Otto Von Struve, the eminent astronomer 
in charge of the Russian Observatory at Pulkowa, near 
St. Petersburg, bas arrived at Washington for the pur- 
pose of inspecting the large objective belonging to our 
Government, and if it comes up to his expectations he 
is authorized to order a bigger one of Allan Clark & 
Son, of Cambridgeport, Mass. Tbe Emperor of Russia 
intends to have the best telescope in the world, and he 
sends to the United States to command it, 


When Nickel and Cobalt cool they absorb carbonic 
oxide and become brittle. To avoid this evil M. Fleitmann 
has taken advantage of the readiness with which metal- 
lic magnesium will destroy the oxides of carbon. He 
fuses the metals nickel and cobult with a small quantity 
of magnesium, and thus renders the two metals mallea- 
ble. The addition of one-eighth per cent of magnesium 
not only renders nickel and cobalt malleable but makes 
them algo weldable when bot, Cobalt becomes so hard 
as to be applicable for cutting instruments. 


New Preparation of Carbolic Acid.—Solidified dis- 
infecting tablets, containing fifty per cent. of concentrated 
carbolic acid, have been introduced for domestic disin- 
fecting purposes. The great advantage of this solid 
form is that it removes the danger of accidental poison- 
ing; and from the high per centage of acid present, the 
tablets provide, even when dissolved in a considerable 
quantity of water, a solution capable of arresting all 
kinds of putrelactive change, and of destroying all the 
lower forme of insect, vegetable, or germ life. 


The Social Science Association held ite meeting 
this year at Saratoga, September 9th-12th, The pro- 
gramme isa very attractive one, ineluding, as it does, 
papers by some of the most distinguished scientists and 
educators in the country, among them President Daniel 
C. Gilman, who presides; President Porter, of Yale, 8. 
Wells Williams, Professor William T. Harris, Professor 
Justin Winsor, Colonel George E. Waring, Mr. Charles L. 
Brace, and many others. Topics will be discussed relat- 
ing to jurisprudence, social economy, finance, prison 
discipline, charity, sanitary science, etc. 


Messrs. Remsen & Vies, of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, have been making a series of inter. 
esting researches on the oxidation of substitution 
products of what are called the aromatic bodies, benzole, 
etc. They have made a solid on the kresol from their 
oxytolnic acid. It is too early to say what practical 
application may eventually be made of the new com- 
pounds, but we ascertain that the links in the chain 
of discovery furnished by these accomplished chemists 
will be used in completing the steps leading to practical 
results, 

To Purify Water for feeding steam-boilers, M. Asselin 
recommends the oxalate of soda. The hardness of the 
water being known, sufficient of the alkaline salt is added 
to precipitate all of the lime as oxalate, The oxalate of 
lime thus produced is not thrown away, but is regener. 
ated by treating it at a boiling temperature with carbo- 
nate of soda. By a double decomposition there are 
formed carbonate of lime, which is insoluble, and soluble 
oxalate of soda, which is ready to be used over again to 
remove the lime from a new supply of water. The 
process will not work for drinking water, as oxalic acid 
is a poison. 

Mr. E. Chernoff bas succeeded in the curious experi- 
ment of magnetizing cast-iron by surrounding the mold 
in which the bar was cast by an electro-magnetic reel, 
along which a current was allowed to flow during the 
casting process, so that the liquid metal became magnetic 
and cooled under the influence of the magnetic current, 
The reault was a magnetized bar of white cast-iron, but 
having a symmetrical cavity extending about two-thirds 
of its length, the metal being extremely thin just opposite 
the centre of the reel. It is suggested that powerful and 
permanent magnets of cast-iron may be obtained in this 
way by casting under pressure, and that by eome modifi- 
cation ot the experiment the plan of magnetizing the 
fluid metal might be usefully employed in casting hollow 
cylinders without cores. 


M. Coulon, Conservator of the Industrial Museum of 
Rouen, has discovered a new system for transforming 
sound into light, which phenomenon has been the sub- 
ject of a lecture by M. Geraldy with the Gower telephone. 
Two Geissler tubes are put in quick rotation on an axis. 
The Rubnkorf coll of the first is worked by an ordinary 
interruptor, and gives the deviation of a luminous cross. 
The interrupter of the second is replaced by a teleph 
The figure presented by the second tube projects on the 
firat one which is colored by uranoxide glass, and exbi- 
bite the most rapid changes according to the height of 
the note delivered in the telephone trumpet. The sensi- 
bility of the changes are startling and most interesting. 
The apparatus is exbibited at the Palais de l’Industrie in 
Paris, where it attracts great attention. 








PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Count G£raxpn, of Naurois, the great-grandsoz 
of Racine, bas received from the Pope tho hereditary 
title of Marquis, 


Verpt, the compeens, who now lives at Genoa, 
says that bis age and infirmities have compelled him to 
relinquish all artistic work. 


Count Szecuznrt, while recently in Berlim,de- 
clared his unwillingness to succeed Count Andrassy as 
Premier of Austro-Hungary. 


Tux marriage of King Alfonso will take place 
in Madrid at the expiration of the period of mourning 
for the Infanta Maria del Pilar. 


Mr. Guapstong thinks that the settlement of 
the Alabama claims by arbitration will rank in history 
with the abolition of the slave trade. 


Epwarp Kine has been decorated by the 
French Government for the interest he manifested in 
the recent literary congress at London. 


A crear shooting contest was concluded at 
Versailles, August 25th, in which Milton w, the 
American marksman, gained the first three 


Tue Legislature of Georgia has selected James 
Oglethorpe and Crawford W. Landon to represent that 
Commonwealth in the National Gallery of States at 
Washington. 


Mz. and Mizz. Grévy, the wife and daughter 
of the President of the French Republic, are 7] 
in the Pyrenees, where, at the end of August, M. Grévy 
rejoined them, 


Tue Rev. Michael McCabe, of Woonsocket, has 
been appointed Vicar-General of the Catholic Diocese of 
Providence, in piace of Father Mahan, lately consecrated 
Bishop of Hartford. 

Tue Queen has sent to John B. Buckstone, the 
actor, and late manager of the Haymarket Theatre, £50. 
Lord Beaconsfield has recommended thata grant of £100 
be made to Mr, Buckstone from the royal bounty. 





Sir Rownanp Hu111, who originally conceived 
the idea of the penny-postage system in England, avd 
first introduced the use of postage-stamps to prepay mati 
matter, died at bis home in Hampstead, England, August 
27th, aged 84, ‘ 


Muves. Marie and Louise d’Oozeszko, two 
sisters, aged seventeen and eighteen years respectively, 
have just passed their bachelor’s degree with honors at 
the College of Science, Marseilles. They are’ the daugh- 
ters of a Russian noble, 


Dr. Beszier has been elected Rector of the 
University of Berlin. He is one of the moderate Con- 
stitutional members of the Reichstag, and a strong oppo- 
nent of the recent financial and economic measures of 
the German Government. 


Hon. Joun Dixeman, of Brooklyn, ex-Judge of 
the Court of Common Pleas and ex-County Judge, died 
August 23d, aged eighty-five; Hon. John C. Ten Eyck, 
ex-Senator of the United States from New Jersey, on 
August 24th, aged sixty-five. 


Miss Many Arrxen, a niece of Thomas Carlyle, 
and his amanuensis, was married, on Thursday, August 
2ist, at Dumfries, Scotland, to her cousin, Alexander 
Carlyle, of Brentfleld, Ontario. The distinguished author 
was present at the ceremony. ¥ 


Tue San Francisco Board of Underwriters have 
voted to give Captain Armstrong and his daughter $500 
each for the courage and fortitude they displayed in 
bringing the ship Templar into port against adverse 
winds and after many of the crew had been lost from 
yellow fever. 


M. Gambetta has just received a most remark- 
able gift—a portrait of his mother, embroidered in silk. 
on crimson velvet. The work, which was executed by 
a Mile, Giraud, a young lady of Marseilles, is said to be 
excellent in its minuteness and in its artistic and lile- 
hike appearance, 


M. Avouste Carn, the sculptor deputed by the 
City of Geneva to execute the principal portions of statu- 
ary connected with the grand monument, costing 
2,000,000 francs, Geneva erects to the memory of the 
Duke of Brunswick, who bequeathed nearly a million 
sterling to the municipality, bas completed bis task. 


“ Wixp Bitz,” the frontiersman, who was killed 
about three years ago, and reminiscences of whose ad- 
ventures filled a large space in Western newpapers, was 
buried at Deadwood, Dakota Territory. His body was 
disinterred the other day, and it was foun~ to be entirely 
changed into a stony substance very much like marble. 


In Pope Leo’s garden, in the middle of a large 
graveled square, he has had reproduced by a design in 
young boxwood, carefully trimmed, the arms of the Pope. 
He bas ordered all the tapestries in the Vatican to be 
placed in chronological order and according to the schools 
to which they belong. Iu many ways he shows taste in 
things not ecclesiastical. 


Ir is now rumored that a marriage has been ar- 
ranged between the heir-apparent of the Grand Duchy of 
Baden and the Princess Beatrice of England. The 
Prince, who is just twenty-two, is a grandson of the 
Emperor William and a kinsman of the late Prince Im- 
perial, whose grandaunt, Stephanie, married the Grand 
Duke Charles Louis of Baden in 1806. 


Prorzsson Lanperer, of Athens, says that a 
very popular remedy against sea sickness, in use among 
mariners in the Levant, ie the daily internal employ- 
ment of iron, according to a method peculiar to them. 
selves. The substance is obtained in a very primitive 
way—a portion of the iron-rust adhering to the anchor 
and anchor-chain being scraped off and administered. 


Tx Moscow journals relate an extraordinary 
escape of a young Nibilist girl named Gobieslawska 
from the bands of the police. They had discovered the 
house in which she was concealed, and were about to 
make the arrest, when, to their surprise, they saw a 
balloon rising from the garden containing the object of 
their search and two men. The balloon rapidly disap- 
peared. 

Genera Weirzet, United States Engineers, 
bas been engaged twelve years in building and operating 
locks, and in July next will have completed the largest 
lift-lock on the globe at Sault Sainte-Marie, Mich. Its 
dimensions are: Length, 515 feet; breadth, 80 feet; 
lift, 18 feet, and gates admitting a vessel of 60 feet 
beam. General Weitzel’s calculations are that eleven 
minutes only will be required to pass a vessel through, 
including, of course, the time necessary to pass in and 
out of the lock. 


Arrer a considerable amount of difficulty, the 
trustees of the British Museum have succeeded in ob- 
taining a successor to Mr. Hormuzd Rassam in the work 
of Assyrian exploration. Lieutenant Kitchener, Royal 
Engineers, whose name has for many years been closely 
connected with the work of the Palestine Exploration 
Fand, bas accepted the post, and will, as soon as official 
duties permit, start for Mosul. Lieutenant Kitchener 
bad only just returned from Cyprus, where he bad been 
sent to arrange lor the ordnance survey of that island, 
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NEW JERSEY.—THE BARK ‘* NESTOR,” EN ROUTE FROM THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE TO NEW YORK, PASSING THROUGH A LOSI CARGO OF WATER-MELONS, AUGUST 23D. 


A MARINE MELON PATCH. 


HE officers of the bark Nestor, which arrived at 
New York from the Cape of Good Hope on 
August 23d, report a singular experience that was 
had on the night previous. The vessel was off the 
Jersey coast; with a light but steady wind, almost 
no progress appeared to be made. A peculiar ap- 
pearance of the water and a continuous bumping of 
something against the vessel’s bow were reported 
by the lookout. The officer of the deck being 
called, was unable to explain the mystery. Then 
the captain was aroused, with no better results. 
But when daylight broke a singular sight was pre- 
sented. The water, as far as the eye could see, 
was covered with watermelons. A sailor insisted 
that the State of New Jersey had sunk, and that 
the vessel was riding over her famous melon 
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PROF. GEORGE F. BARKER, M.D.—_FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY GUTEKUNST. 


patches ; but when the fruit was examined, and no 
stems nor parts of the vine were found attached, 
this Sorry was abandoned. The only explanation 
reached was merely a suggestion that a fleet of 
fruit-punkies, or schooners, had been wrecked dur- 
ing the late storm, or obliged to throw overboz:d the 
deck cargo. The fruit was in good condi‘*7n, and 
indicated an excellent crop both as to quantity 
and quality. 

On the morning ct August 26th, the docks along 
the Hudson, at the foot of Fulton, Vesey, Harrison 
and Jay Streets, presented an unusually animated 
Spectacle. The waters were covered with water- 
melons—whole, halved, quartered and in every 
Variety of condition—some a little specked, others 








‘at the meeting of the American 





quite decayed; and others to all appearance in 
good condition. The street Arabs fished for them 
with running nooses, speared at them with sharply 
pointed bits of timber, lowered themselves by ropes 
and angled for them with their toes, while Italian 
fruit-venders ‘‘ of the baser sort’ bought them of 
the boys for sums ranging all the way from one to 
three cents each. 


These vessels were mostlyfrom Nanticoke, omthe - pointed» professor, of £chemistry, and geology in 


eastern shore of Maryland, where 
the sandy shore is peculiarly 


life he was apprenticed to a philosophical instru- 
ment maker in Boston, and thus acquired that 
skill in the manipulation of apparatus for which 
he has since been distinguished. In 1856 Professor 
Barker entered the Yale Scientific School, and 
graduated as Bachelor of Philosophy in 1858. He 
was chemical assistant for two Winters (1858-61) 
in the Harvard Medical School. In 1861 he was ap- 


Wheaton College, Illinois, and was acting professor 
of chemistry in 1862-63 in the Albany Medieal Col- 
lege, where he graduated as M. D. in 1868. Early 
in 1864 he became professor of natural sciences in 
the Western University of Pennsylvania, at Pitts- 
burg, was instructor (1865) in the Yale Medical Col- 
lege, and was appointed professor of physiological 
chemistry and toxicology at, Yale in 1867, In 1871 
he was chosen Vice-President of the American 





adapted to melon-culture. Vessels 
which sail from Nanticoke go 
across the Chesapeake Bay to 
Baltimore, and thence to this city 
by canal, the trip taking from 
two to three days. To go ‘‘out- 
side ”’ takes only about forty-six 








or forty-eight hours, but shippers 
object to the outside passage, as 
the fruit gets jammed and bruised 
by the tossing of the vessel. 


GEORGE F. BARKER, M.D. 


ROF. GEORGE F. BARKER, 
who had the honor to preside 


Association for the Advancement 
of Science, at Saratoga, last 
week, was born at Charlestown, 
Mass., July 14th, 1835. In early 
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NORTH CAROLINA. MONUMENT TQ THE UNKNOWN DEAD, AT SALISBURY.— SEE 


PAGE 30. 
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Association for the Advancement of Science. In 
1873 he became professor of physics in the University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, which is his present 
ata In 1876 he was elected a member of the 

ational Academy of Sciences. In 1878 he went 
out with the Draper Eclipse Expedition, to Rawlins, 
Wyoming, to witness the solar eclipse of July 29th, 
as spectroscopic observer. On his return he at- 
tended the St. Louis meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation, where he was elec:ed Presidest for the 
ensuing meeting. 

Professor Barker has devoted the greater portion 
of his time to the work of instruction, in the class- 
room as well as the public lecture-room. He has 
written much on various scientific subjects, his 
**Text-Book of Elementary Chemistry,” published 
in 1870, having had an exceptional success. Among 
the scientific papers which he has published may 
be named the following: ** !he Forces of Nature,” 
Albany, 1863; * Report of a Trial for Strychnia 
Poisoning,”’ Vhiladelphia, 1864; ‘ Formic versus 
Carbonic Acid,’”’ New Haven, 1867; “On Normal 
and Derived Acids,” New Haven, 1867; *‘ On Mole- 
cular Classification,’’ New York, 1871; ‘On the 
Spectrum of the Aurora,’’ New Haven, 1871; ‘* Cor- 
relation of Vital and Physical Forces,’’ New York, 
1871; * New Vertical Lantern Galvanometer,’”’ 
Philadelphia, 1875 ; ‘* The Molecule and the Atom,” 
Salem, 1876; ‘* Report on the Solar Eclipse of July, 
1878,”’ Philadelphia, 1878. He has been for several 
years one of the chemical editors of the American 
Journal of Science and Arts. 


TO THE “UNKNOWN DEAD.” 
THe MONUMENT AT SALIspury,. N.C. 


HE souvenirs left by the war around the out- 
skirts of Richmond have long since been cele- 
brated as they deserve; but a scarcely inferior 
imterest attaches itself to another spot which is far 
less widely known—the Cemetery of the * Unknown 
Dead,’ at Salisbury, N. C. 

Ona sloping ridge, about half a mile trom the 
town, a massive boundary-wall of stone fences in an 
dnclosure seven acres in extent, two o. which con- 
stitute the cemetery proper, the remaining five 
deing laid out as a lawn and planted with trees. A 
neat lodge has been erected at the main entrance. 
over which the national colors are daily displayed in 
fine weather. The whole inclosure forms a charming 
feature in the local panorama ; but the chief interest 
ot the spot naturally centres itself in the eighteen 
trenches, two hundred and forty feet long, of the 
actual * burial-ground,’’ in which lie, according to 
the most reliable estimates, 11,700 soldiers of the 
Union, who perished in the adjacent prison-pens 
during the last years of the war. Identification 
being impossible, these poor wrecks of humanit 
were interred iu one promiscuous mass, from which 
circumstance the cemetery derived the touching 
name by which it is still known. 

In the midst of this historic ground, the passing 
traveler, looking trom the window of his car as he 
rattles by the toot of the slope, sees on its highest 

oint, outlined in bold relief against the warm, 

reamy sky of the South, a plain obelisk ef New 
Hampshire granite, 36 feet 10 inches in height, 
which, since the 8th of February, 1876, has kept its 
silent watch over the graves of the “unknown 
dead.” This monument, erected at a cost of 
$10,000, is from a design by Mr. Augustue Van Cleef, 
ot New York. 

A design which has borne away the palm from 
so many formidable competitors (including even 
Mr, Randolph Rogers, ot Kome, the designer of the 
bronze gates in the vag at Washington) must 
needs be excellent of iis kind ; and it cannot be de- 
nied that in this case the artist’s conception is fully 
worthy of his subject. 

The nameless dead are very happily symbolized 
by availed tablet on the upper partof the shaft. 
Below it a helmet, shield and sword typify the great 
struggle, and a pair of broken fetters the tardy 
bursting of the prison-bands by the hand of Death, 
which came all too slowly to some of these heroic 
sufferers ; while on the summit of the pillar hange 
a sculpiured laurel wreath, emblematic of their un- 
tading glory. 

But, perhaps, the most admirable feature of this 
ooble mementw is the Spartan terseness of its in- 
scription. The execrable taste of the past century 
would have detaced it with bombastic verse or 
pompous prose, bringing in a crowd of worn-out 
commonplaces about ‘fell Death,” “ weeping 
Muses,” “the rage of Mars,” and ‘the laurels of 
Clio and Melpomene.”’ But the intrusion of such 
sorry tinsel—an impertinence at the best of times— 
would be doubly so in the case of men like those 
who lie here: 

“These were not stirred by passion, 

Nor yet with wine made bold; 

‘Twas not renown that moved them, 
Nor did they seek for gold. 

To them ther country’s summons 
Was as the voice of God; 

Unswerving, uncomplaining, 
The way of death they trod,” 


Two simple words tell their whole story; and 
ubose words are ‘* Pro Patnia.’ 


FUN. 
"THE last resort—A shoemaker’s shop. 
TRADE winds are regulated by blew laws. 
How much does a ship’s companion-way ? 
THE old man of the sea was an ocean buoy once. 


IT is necessary to re-cruit a table caster occasion- 
ally. 

THE most fashionable “ morning wrapper’’ is the 
milkman. 

L. s. D. are considered the best letters of credit in 
Great Britain. 


NAPOLEON said that bayonets think,and we all 
know Pike's Peak. 

Two thousand pounds, cut short, is considered 
the ton among coal-deale:s. 

DEAD men tell no tales, but we frequently hear 
of the articulation of their bones. 


JAPAN must be a poor place for the laboring men, 
for we are constantly hearing of the lacquer work in 
that country. 

#* aT what age were you married ?’’ asked she, in- 
quisitively. Butthe other woman was equal to the 
emergency, and quietly responded, ‘‘ At the parson- 
age.” 

. How are you off for funds to-day?” asked a 
collector of an impecuntous though classical debtor. 
“Tam semper idem—always the same, emphatically 
without change !”’ 


AT a legal investigation of a liquor seizure, the 
Judge asked an unwilling witness: ‘‘ What was in 
the barrel thatyou had ?”’ Thereplywas: “ Well, 
your Honor, it was marked ‘ whisky’ on one end of 
the barrel and ‘ Pat Duffy’ on the other end, so that 
I can’t say whether it was whisky or Pat Duffy 
was in the barrel, being as I am on my oath,” 








A MAN wearing wet clothes, and carrying a fish- 
ing rod and a basket, stopped a train on the Erie 
Railroad by giving a danger signal. ‘‘ What's the 
matter ?’”’ the conductor asked. The man coolly re- 
plied that he had caught an enormous trout, and 
ae the passengers might like to take a look 


A YOUNG man who went toa circus and stepped 
too near the monkeys’ cage had his arm seized 
and savagely jerked by one of the monkeys. He 
would have escaped safely had he not said “it was 
merely a monkey wrench’; but when they heard 
on the infuriated crowd threw him into the lions’ 








Ax illustrated book, in pamphlet form, containing 
remarkable incidents in the life ot Emma Abbott, is 
being compiled by Mr. Jas. W. Morrissey. The 
edition wiil be 200,000. 








CUTICURA REMEDIES 


Intallibly cure all Skin and Scalp Diseases, Scaly 
Eruptions, Itchings and Irritations. The testimo- 
nials of permanent cures of Skin and Scalp Dis- 
eases which have been the torture of a lifetime, by 
the Cuticura Remepres, are more wonderful than 
any ever before performed by any methods or reme- 
dies known to the medical profession. 


MuRRAyY anp Lanman’s Frortpa Water is one 
of the surest and speediest of cures for every form 
of nervousness. It relieves headache when other 
applications completely fail. it reinvigorates the 
fatigued and overtaxed body, and it imparts force 
and buoyancy to the mental powers. 








Tae Prvesr Arretizine Tonio m THE WorLp.— 
The Angostura Bitters of Messrs. J. G. B. Siegert & 
Sons are doubtless one of the most beneficial dis- 
coveries of the present time. The artistic combina- 
tion of the excellent ingredients of which these 
Bitters are composed, renders them the purest and 
most useful hygienic liquors now extant, as it can 
be used by invalids and those in good health, by 
adults and by children, with equal advantage. For 
the public this cordial forms an attractive and deli- 
cious social drink on account of its exquisite flavor, 
and for the sick a useful remedy, which may be 
particularly recommended in complaints of the 
stomach and bowels, want of appetite, dyspepsia, 
diarrhoea and fever and ague. Try it, but beware 
of counterfeits, which are all injurioas to health. 
Ask your grocer or druggist for the genuine Angos- 
— itters, manufactured by Dr. J. G. B, Siegert & 

ons, 





Burnerr’s Fravorino Exrracts are used and 
indorsed by the best Hotels, Confectioners and 
Grocers throughout the country. They are per. 
fectly pure, and of great strength—at once the 
cheapest and best; and received the highest award 
at the Centennial Exhibition. 


“The best in use.” — 8. 8. Pierce, Boston, 
“(Frowing in favor.” — Acker, Merrall & Condit, 
New York. 
“Strictly standard.”— Park & Tilford, New York. 
“We sell no others.”’—G. H. Reese & Son, Balti- 
more. 
“‘Have adopted them erclusively.’’— Jos. S. Pee- 
bles, Cineinnati, . 
“Give universal salisfaction.’’— David Nicholson, 
St. Louis, ; 
“The very best.’— Rockwood Bros., Chicago, 
D a up to the standard,”’— G. & R. MeMillan, 
etroit. 


Rememeer Hop Bitters never does harm to the 
smallest child, but good always and continually. 


THERE 1s no success like—success. According to 
this standard the Sr. Nicnotas Hore. has no 
equal, certainly no superior in the country, for dur- 
ing its long life it has been favored with the heartiest 
attachment and admiration on the part of travelers. 
In, euisiniere, in its dormitories, parlors, and accom- 
modations generally, it is all that could be asked for 
by the most luxurious. ‘Terms are now reduced to 
$3.50 per day. 








Persons interested In grape culture or the pro- 
duction of wines, will find the American Wine and 
Grape Grower a valuab!e and trustworthy author- 
ity on these and cognate subjects. It is published 
at No. 245 Broadway, in this city, 








Hor Brrrers have more patience than Job, curing 
thousands of patients daily. See Proverbs. 








Hatrorp LeicesTersHire Taste Sauce. No 
gentieman’s table should be set without it—a 
genuine relish. 


The Secret Key to-Health. —“ The Science of 
Life, or Self.Preservation,”” 300 pages; price, only $1. 
Contains fifty valuable prescriptions, either one of which 
is worth more than ten times the price of the book. 
Illustrated sample cent on re‘eipt of six cents for post- 
age. Address, Dr. W. H. Parger, 4 Bulfinch Street, 
Boston, Mass. 








Invested in Wall St. Stocks makes 
$10 to $1, 000} "ss every month Book,sent 

free explaining everything. 
Address, BAXTER & CO., Bankers, 17 Wall St, N Y. 








PATENTS, TRA DE-MARKS, CAVEATS. 
MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row. New York, Proprietors of 
the Sciuntiric American, Thirty-four years’ experience 
as Solicitors of Patents) Hand-book on Patents, witb 
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Metropolitan Elevated Railway. 


Open from 5:30 A.M. to 12 P.M. 


RECTOR ST.—Nearest point for Wall Street Ferry, and 
connects with cars for South Ferry. 

CORTLANDT ST.—Nearest point tor Jersey City and 
Communipaw Ferries. 

PARK PLACE —Nearest point for Post Office, City Hall, 
and Barclay Street Ferry to Hoboken. 

CHAMBERS ST.—Nearest point for Pavonia and Erie 
Railway Ferry. 

FRANKLIN ST. 

GRAND ST.—Nearest point for Desbrosses Street Ferry 
tor Jersey City, and connects with cars for Desbrosses 
and East Grand Street Ferries 

BLEECKER ST.—UConnects with cars for East and West 

EIGHTH s8T.—Connecting with cars for Christopher 
Street and East Tenth Street Ferrics, 

FOURTEENTH ST.—Conuecting with cars for East 
Twenty-third and Thirty-fourth Street Ferries. 

TWENTY-THIRD ST. —Connecting with cars for Twenty- 
third Street Ferry to Jersey City. and East Ihisty- 
fourth Street Ferry for Hunter's Point. 

THIRTY-THIRD ST.—Connecting with cars for Wee- 
hawken Ferry. 

FORTY-SECOND ST.—Connects with New York Trans- 
fer Company’s cabs for Grand Central Depot. 

FIFTIETH sT. AND SIXTH AVE. 

FIFTY-EIGHTH ST.—Sixth Avenue entrance to Central 
Park, connecting with ca:s of Belt Line Railroad, 

FIFTY-THIRD ST. AND EIGHTH AVE. 

FIFTY-NINTH ST. AND NINTH AVE. 

SEVENTY-SECOND ST, AND NINTH AVE. 

EIGHTY-FIRST ST. AND NINTH AVE 

NINETY-THIRD ST. AND NINTH AVE. 

UNE HUNDRED AND FOURTH ST. AND NINTH AVE. 
For up-town trains take east-aide stations. 

For duwn-town trains take west-side stations 
Trains will run to Fifty-eighth St. and Sixth Ave, and 

One Hundred and Fourth St. and Ninth Ave. alternately. 

Sunday Trains from 12:30 P.M. till 12 midnight. 
FARE 10 CENTS, 

Except beiween the hours of 5:30 and 7:30 A.M. and 5 

and 7 P.M., when the fare is 5 cents, 

WM. R, GARRISON, President. 
M. VAN BROCKLIN, Superintendent, 


Established 1844, 


JOSEPH C. TODD 


Successor to TODD & RAFFERTY, 


PATERSON, N. J. 


. 7 . 
a 

Engineer 2 Machinist 

Flax, Hemp, Jute, Rope, Oakum, 
and Bagging Machinery. Steam En- 
gines, boilers, etc, Sole Agent tor 
Mayher’s New Patent Acme Steam 
€ngine and Force Pumps combined. 
Aiso owner and exclusive manufac- 
turer of 


THE NEW 


Baxter Patent Portable Steam Engine 


These engines are admirably adapted to all kinds of 
light power tor driving printing-presses, pumping water. 
sawing wood, grinding coffee, ginning cotton, and all 
kinds of agricultural and mechanical purposes, and are 
furnished at the following low prices : 

1 Horse Power, $135 | 15; Horse Power, $175 
2% Horse Power, 245 | 2}; Horse Power, 250 
3 Horse Power, 270 {4 Horse Power, 325 


Send for descriptive circular, Address 
J.c. TODD, 
PATERSON, N. J. 
Or No. 10 Barclay St., New York. 

















The Purest Champagne imported in the 
United States. 


L. DE VENOCE, General Agent, 
37 South William Street, New York. 





OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 

GRAND EXTRAORDINARY DRAWING, 

september 16th. 
CAPITAL PRIZE, 500,000 PE-OS. 
ONLY 18,000 TICKETS. 
AMOUNT DISTRIBUTED, 1,350,000 PESOS. 
Tickets, $100 ; halves, $50 ; quarters, $25 ; fifths, $20; 
tenths. $10; twentieths, $5. Spanish gold bought and 
sold, Drafts on Havana issued. 
This old and well-known firm have no conncetion with 
any other Martinez, nor any branch offices, 
M. A. MARTINEZ & CO., Bankers, 
10 Wall Street, New York, 

Brother and successors of John B. Martinez, deceased. 


THE MANSION HOUSE, 


Long Branch. 
(Nezt to the Great Wrought Iron Pier), Open Jone 101g. 
McINTYRE, BARRETT & CO. 
H. C. BARRETT, of Hotel Brighton, New York. 


Manhattan Beach. 


GILMORE’S BAND AND LEVY AFTERNOON 
AND EVENING. 











Trains leave foot East 23d St. (crossing the river via 
steamer Sylvan Grove) 8:45. 9:45. 10:45, 11:15 A.M., and 
half-bourly thereafter to 8:45 P.M. 

Returning trains leave Manhattan Beach half-hourly 
for New York via Greenpoint to 10:35 P.M. 

Elevated Railroads run to South Ferry, connecting 
with steamer J), R. Martiu hourly from 9:25 A.M. to 
8:2) P.M., via Bay Ridge 

Steamers Thomas Collyer and Twilight leave North 
River landings—From 22d St., 9:10, 10:25 A.M.; then 
hourly to 8:25 P.M. Leroy 8t., 9:35 A M., and hourly to 
6:35 P.M. Pier 8, 9:55 A M., and hourly to 6:55 P.M. 

Returning trains leave Manhattan Beach for New York 
via Bay Ridve half-hourly to 10:4 P. M. 


BRIGHTON BEACH. 


Trains on the Brooklyn, Flatbush & Coney Island Rail- 
way, until further 1 otice, will run half hourly between 
FLATBUSH AVENUE 
(Long Island Depot), Brookiyn, and 
BRIGHTON BEACH, 

From 6:30 A.M. to10 P.M. Trains will also leave 
BEDFORD 
(Franklin Ave.) half hourly from 6:35 A.M. to 10:04 P.M. 
Last train from the Beach, 11 P.M. 

The 6:30 and 7:30 A.M, trains from Flatbush Avenue, 
the 6:35 and 7:35 A.M. from Bedlord, and the 6:55 and 
7.55 from Brighton, do not run on Sundays, 

Commencing Wednesday, August 27th, all Flatbush 
Avenue trains to and from Brighton will stop at Wash- 
ington Avenue Rapid Transit Station, on Atlantic Ave- 
nue, to take up and deliver passengers. 

The depots can be reached via South and Wall Street 
ferries by Atlantic and Fifth Avenue car lines, via Fulton 
Ferry by Flatbush Avenue and Adams and Boerum Street 
line, via Hamilton Ferry by South Brooklyn Central line, 
via Grand and Roosevelt ferries by Lee and Nostrand 
Avenue, Tompkins Avenue and Franklin Avenue lines. 
W. E. DORWIN, Supt, 


NEV RovotTrsEe 
To 


CONEY ISLAND 


BAY RIDGE 
TO 
Manhattan Beach 


From Foot of Whitehall Street, 
VIA STEAMER 


D. R. MARTIN, 
Leaving 25 minutes past the hour from 9:25 AM. to 
8:25 P. M. 

Commoedious Pavilion and Waiting Room communicates 
direct with the depot of the Elevated Rail 

roads, foot of Whitehall Street, 

Pier 1, E.R, next slip 
to South Ferry. 


TRY THIS ROUTE. 


Starin’s Bxoursions 


PLYMOUTH ROCK 


LONG BRANCH, 


Twice a day, including Sundays, leaving foot 22d St., N.R, 
at 9 and 2:30, and Pier 1, N.R, (Battery), at 9:30 and 3. 
FARE only FIFTY CENTS. Pier Tickets, 10 cents extra, 


$100 REWAR 


fora better offerthan this. of 30 cents, 
either in silveror —— 
Jour: on trial for six 


Agen’ 
FRAUDS months, and,asaninducementfor 
present (postage Pa ehh meat peck age ot 

a ) a@ nea age Oo 

ieesey contai: ng 18 sheets fine writing paper, 
pes, 1 fountain pen, 1 ic pen 
will write in fine colors by use of cold water 
1 1 Seon toon 
der, 1 blotting pad. 
Is makes afea- 


























we willsendthe 











Eever c& eo FRemedy. 
sURE CURE. 

Price, 50c. Stamps received. Send for circular. 

PODULSKI, Druggist, cor. Sixth and Poplar Sts., 

Phila, Pa. Mention this paper. 





ANGOSTURA BITTERS 


An excellent appetizing tonic, of exquisite flavor, now 
used over the whole civilized world, cures dyspepsia, 
diarrhoea, fever and ague, colica, and all disorders of the 
digestive organs, 

Try it, but beware of counterfeits. Ask your grocer or 
druggist for the genuine article, manufactured by Dr. 
J. G. B. SIEGERT & SONS, 

J. W. HANCOX, U.S Sole Agent, 51 Broad- 
way, New York. P. 0, Box 2,610, New York. 


Common Sense Chairs and 
Rockers. 











A lady writes: *‘The only objection to 
your Common Sense Rocker is, we all 
want it.” Send stamp for Illustrated 
Catalogue to 





full directions and advice, sent free. 


F, A. SINCLAIR, Mottrille, N. Y. 








American Fruit-Preserving Powder 





Established over ten years, and endorsed by th 


AND LIQUID is the Cheapest, Most Reliable, and Best Known Method of preserving all kinds of ,Fruit, 
Tomatoes, etc. Strawberries, Raspberries, and all high colored Fruits retain their rich color, as well 
as flavor. One ounce of it (costing 3 cents) is equal to 8 Ibs, of sugar in preserving property. 





fact that the American Fruit-Preservi 


paper is all that is needed. 
Warranted to be as healthful as table 


the Fruit, etc. , in quantity as directed. 


Give it a trial. If you cannot get it from your Dru 


Address, 





ds upon th dz of families, One trial will establish the 
Powder and Liquid will effectually prevent fermentation 
and preserve all kinds of Fruit, Tomatoes, ete,, and keep them the year round, or for years, in jars of any 
kind or size, or in wooden kegs and barrels, without sealing air-tight. Simply corked or tied down with a strong 


The Fruit will keep without sugar, or any quantity of sugar may be added as desired. 


The Fruit, etc., may be cooked little or much, as desired. They will keep without any cooking, or they may 
be cooked down into sauce, The method is simple and easy. None can tail if the Powder and Liquid is added into 


One package wil! preserve 250 founds of Fruit, Tomatoes, etc. Price Ome Dollar per package. 


ggist or Grocer, I will send it prepaid to any exprezs office 


in the United States east of the Mississippi River, upon receipt of the price ; or west of the Mississippi River and 
east of Rocky Mountains, for $125 per package. Local and General Agents Wanted. 


L. P. WORRALL, No. 24 Liberty Street, New York. 


$1,350,000. 
Royal Havana Lottery. 


Extraordinary Drawing at Havana,Cuba, 
Sept. 16th. 


ONLY 18,000 TICKETS ISSUED. Capital Prize, $500,000 
°*$1,350,000 Cash Gifts. 





BO. ccc cocscccce 
10 Prizes, $10,000 eac 
12 Prizes, 5,000 each. sees 60,000 
506 Prizes, amounting t0.........eseesseeeeeeee 515,000 
DRAWING POSITIVE. NO POSTPONEMENT. 
Prizes cashed. Full information sent free. 
mwa Beware of counterfeit and altered tickets. -@& 


Louisiana State Lottery, Sept. 9th. 
Tickets, $2 Halves, $1. 
COMMONWEALTH OF KY., AUG. 30 and SEPT. 30. 

Tickets, $2. Haives, $1. 
KENTUCKY STATE LOTTERY, AUG. 30 and SEPT. 15. 
Whole Tickets, $1. 
Prizes Cashed—Discount to Clubs, 
Full information of above sent free by 
J. DUFF & CO., Bankers, 
42 Nassau Strexst, New Yor«. 


THE SUPLEE PATENT OPEN-EYE 


FASYTHREADING NEEDLE 


times a minute in the dark, by 





rawi 


the thread down the 
sideof the needle until it slides 


n 


in an elerant needle-vase, by 








mail,@c. SUPLEE NEEDLE Co., 622 Arch St., Phila, 
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KEEP’S SHIRTS 


ARE THE VERY BEST. 


Made from Wamsutta muslin, Bosoms, 3-ply Linen, 
The very best, 

KEEP’S PATENT PARTLY-MADE SHIRTS, 6 for $7. 
Only plain seams to finish. 

KEEP’S CUSTOM SHIRTS, very best TO MEASURE, 
6 for $9. Fit guaranteed, 

NIGHT SHIRTS, all styles, extra long, $1 each. 

BOYS’ COMPLETE SHIRTS, $1 each. 

An elegant set of extra heavy gold-plated Buttons pre- 
sented to purchasers of six =hirts. 


KEEP'’S UNDERWEAR, 


White Cashmere Shirts...........ceeeessees .50c. each 
Summer Merino Shirts (whole or half sleeves)..60c. each 
Scarlet Gauze (anti-rheumatic)...........+..: $1 25 each 
Canton Flannel Shirts and Drawers............75c. each 
Best Pepperell Jean Drawers..........0+-se0es 50c, each 


KEEP’S UMBRELLAS, 

BEST GINGHAM. Patent Protected Ribs, $1 each, 
Fifty per cent. stronger than any other umbrellas. 

REGINA and TWILLED SILKS in all styles. 

Novelties in LADIES’ SUN and RAIN UMBRELLAS. 

KEEP’S KID GLOVES 

for Gents, the very best, plain or embroidered, $1 a pair. 
Handkerchiefs, Hosiery, Ties, Ktc. All goods warranted. 

Samples and circulars mailed free. 

Shirts only delivered free, 

Merchants will be furnished with Trade Circulars on 
application, as we furnish the trade on the most favor- 


able terms. 
Samples and Circulars mailed free on application. 


KEEP MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


631, 633, 635 & 637 Broadway, New York, 





A NEW NOVEL OF WESTERN LIFE, 


“TWO BABES IN THE WOOD,” 


JOAQUIN MILLER, 


“The Poet of the Sierras,” 
Begins in the 


OCTOBER NUMBER 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly, 


ISSUED 
September 15th. 





Authorized by the Commonwealth of Ky. 


ques 12th go 


Popular Drawing of the 


Commonmrealth Distesbution 


COMPANY, 
MACAULEY’S THEATRE, 


In the City of Louisville, on 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 30th, 1879 


On which occasion a Grand Concert will be given, 
holders of a ticket or part of a ticket entitled to admis- 
sion free, 

The Drawing will be supervised by men of undoubted 
character and standing, and ticket-hoiders, agents and 
clubs are respectfully requested to send on represent- 
atives with proper credentials to examine into the 
Drawing. 


A New Era in the History of Lotteries, 


Every ticket-holder can be his own 
supervisor. 
The Management call attention to the grand oppor- 
tunity presented of obtaining, for only $2, any of 
THE FOLLOWING PRIZES. 


I Prize. ......2... $30,000 100 Prizes $100 ea. $10,000 
SB Pee ceveecdcsed 10,000] 200Prizes 50ea 10,000 
OD 6,000; 600Prizes 20ea 12,000 
10 Prizes $1,000 each 10,000 | 1,000 Prizes l0ea 10,000 


20 Prizes $500 each 10,000 
9 Prizes $300 each, Approximation Prizes,..... $2,700 
9 Prizes 200 cach “ Oe  ceccce 1,800 
9 Prizes 100 each - a TTTTT 

1,000 PYimew. 2. cccccccccoccccceccoccccce ooeeee $112,400 


Whole Tickets, $2. Half Tickets, $1. 
27 Tickets, $50. 55 Tickets, $100. 


Remit by Post-office Money Order, Registered Letter, 
bank draft. or express. Full list of drawing published 
in Louisville Courtger-JourxaL and New York Herald, 
and mailed to all ticket-holders. For tickets and iafor- 
mation address T. J. COMMERFORD, Sec’y, Courier- 
Journal Building, Louisville, Ky.; Or SAME AT NO. 
163 Broadway, New York. Or, B. H. PORTER & CO., 
No. 1227 Broadway, New York. 





Frank Leslie’s . ‘ 


CHATTERBOX 


THE JUVENILE MONTHLY, 
EXPRESSLY DESIGNED TO 


}Amuse, Instruct and Guide Little 
People. 


if 


y 
ne 


Ni) 


7 


if 


PRICE 10c., or $1 a YEAR, POSTPAID. 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
53,55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 


Ti aa 











Agents Wanted. 


BIG PAY pies tcce*reyior brow & Go., Cleveland, 0. 


$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 








free. Address H. Hatietr & Co., Portland, Maine. 


AMONTH--AGENTS WANTED—36 best 
selling articles in the world ; one sample 
Sree. Address, J. Bronson, Detroit, Mich. 








DRY GOODS & OUTFITTING 
oe GOODS MAILED 
me TO every State and Territory justias 
as ordered, and even then, if not 
as expected, exchanged or the 
money refunded. 
For samples or prices specify 


osta card what is desired, [@ 
address, 


Mail Department for Samples and Supplies 
- Grand Depot, Philadeiphia, 


JOHN. WANAMAKER 
parbASE STATE THE PAPER YOU SAW THIS I 











BOHEMIAN BIER. 


SCHMITT & KOFrHANE, 
Central Park Lager Bier 
Brewery, 

Brewery & Office, 159-165 
E. 69th St. Ice-house and 
Rock-vaults, 66-57th Street, 
Ave. A, and East River, N.Y. 

We guarantee * BOHEMIAN BIER”? to equal 
Imported Bier in all respects, and to Kxcel Domeatis 
and Western Biers in Taste, Color and Substance,. 
thus making it the 
“BEST SHIPPING BIER.” 


Sold cheaper than Western Bier. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 16. 
OPIUM to 20 days. No pay till Cured.. 
Dr. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio 


from Nervovs Dssiuitr, 
etc., can learn of a certain 
and speedy remedy, free. 


Address, Dr. Jaques & Co., 130 W. 6th St., Cincinnati, O. 

















9 5 of the Prettiest Cards = ever saw, with name, 
10c., postpaid, Gxo. 1. Regp & Co,, Nassau, N. Y. 





5 FINE CARDS, no 2 alike, with namo and case, 10c. 
50 White, 10c. POSTMASTER, Higganum, Ct. 





GO Lily, Floral, Enamel, Gilt, Scroll, Motto, Marble 
Cards, no 2 alike, name on, 10c, Card Mills, Northford, Ct 








WITH RS ¥en son Say a 
IMPERIAL AUSTRIAN 


100 Florins Vienna City Gov't 


Bond, Liquid Paints, Roofing, Boller Coverings, 
Which bonds are issued and secured by the Government, Steam oe Sheathings, Fire Proof Coatings, 
and are redeemed in drawings Cements, &c, Saw rox Descuirtive Paice List. 


FOUR, TIMES ANNUALLY | me ncceeseuet 
ry bo rawn a larger or AIN OFFIC 


smaller premium. Evsry bond must draw a 
FOR 


Prize, as there are No BLANKS 
ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 


THE THREE HIGHEST PRIZES AMOUNT TO 
200,000 FLORINS, EXTRAURDINARY DRAWING, SEPTEMBER 16ru. 
CAPITAL PRIZE, 


30,000 FLORINS: 

0 N 

: - HALF MILLION DOLLARS. 
Tickets $100. Fractions, $50, $25, $10, $5. 


And bonds not drawing one of the above prizes must 
LOUISIANA STATE LOTTERY 


draw a premium of not less than 130 Florins. 
The next drawing takes place on the 
— Draws every second Tuesday in each month a capital of 
Ist of OCTOBER, 1879, $30,000. Tickets, $2; Halves, $1) 
KENTUCKY STATE LOTTERY 


And every bond bought of us on or before the Ist of 

ne ne Gee thas Draws on the ny hy om ws of each mouth. 
) e ‘hole Tickets . 

Out-of-town orders sent in Reoisterep Letters, and , 

inclosing $5, will secure one of these bonds for the next Prizes cashed and information given free 


Msceres 











150 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
ESTABLISHED SINCE 1874, your future husband or wife, with 
N. B.—In writing, please state you saw this in the YOURSELF natne and date of marriage. 

English Frank Leslie. Address, W. EX OX, Box 38, Fultonville, N. Y. 


by return mail a correct picture of 


drawing, AT 102 NASSAU ST., N. Y. 
Bi orders, circulars, or any other information, KEPPICH & CU., Bankers. 
reas, 
. B ding 35 ; " : 
IN TERNATIONAL BANKING C0., — oner af 4 ton teks oon will ee 





CARD and Label Press, @8, Larger Sizes for larger Work. Imitation Gold Watches. 








ENTERPRISE VICTOR titi $10, $15, $20 and $25 each; Chains $2 
process oo . Jewelry e same. Sen 
RIN TING ESSESe 0.0.D., by Express. Send stamp for Illus- 
Lllustrated Catalogue of Presses, Type, Cards, ete., for 2 trated Circular. COLLINS METAL WaTcH 
t stamps. J. COOK & CO., Mfrs. West Meriden, Conn Factory, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Box, 3606. 





PATENT RULE GAUGE 


For Carpenters and Mechanics, or all persons using a 
rule and gauge. The inventor, who is a carpenter by 
trade, used one for several years in his own business, 
saving time and sore fingers, Samples by mail, prepaid, 
2cts. Send stamp. State, county, city and town rights 
for sale. Agents wanted. Send for descriptive circular, 


M. N. DUBOIS, Inventor, 
821 Cherry St., Phila., Pa. 


OPIUM! 


HABIT CURED. 
DR. S. B. COLLINS’ 


Painless Opium Antidote is now Sold to Pa- 
tients for a small margin above the cost of 
compounding. For full particulars send for 
Magazine of 100 pages, sent free. 
Address, DR. S. B. COLLINS. 
Or MRS. DR. 8. B. COLLINS, LaPorte, Ind. 








ARDS—10 Lil£ 01 the Valley, 10 Scroll, 10 Engraved, 
10 Transparent, 1 Model Love Letter, 1 Card Case, 
bame on all, 15 cts. WEST & CO., Westville, Conn. 
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Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine, 
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40 all chromos, lvc. Star Printing Co., Northford Ct. 





A New Novel of Western Life. 


“TWO BABES IN THE WOOD,” 


BY 


JOAQUIN MILLER, 
“The Poet of the Sierras,” 





Begins in the 
OCTOBER NUMBER 


OF 


Frank Leslie’s 


PopuLAR MoNTHLY 


Issued 





September 15th, 





$7 A WEEK, $12 a day at home easily made, Costly 
outfit free, Address Trur & Co., Augusta, Maine, 





A YEAR and expenses toagents. Outfit free. 
14 Address, P, 0. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 
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CHIMNEY CORNER, 


This popular periodical has, 

for the past fourteen years, main- 

tained its superiority over all its 

rivals, and occupies a field that no 

other journal attempts to fill. It. 
presents a constant succession of 
brilliant attractions, literary and 
artistic ; and while healthy fiction: 
is given for the entertainment of 
its readers, and agreeably instruc-. 
tive articles for the home circle, no: 
inconsiderable space is devoted to: 
biographies of the good and great, 

to science, travels, curiosities of” 
foreign life, the marvelous in na-. 
ture and art, etc., etc. 

The pages of the CHIMNEY 
CORNER abound with attractive: 
reading alike for the little ones and 
for those of larger growth, com- 
bined with pictures that attract the 
eye and fix impressions vividly on 
the mind. 


The Best Writers contribute to its columns ; the 
Serial stories are of the most absorbing interest. of great 
power, true to life, and embracing a wide range of sub- 
Jec s. These, together with short stories, essays, etc., 
etc., are from the pens of such popular writers as : 

Joun Hanpertoy, author of “ Helen’s Babies’; Nvcext 
Ronixson, author of “That Mother-in-Law of Mine,” 
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which are beautifully embellished, 
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FLORILINE 
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TEETH AND BREATH, 


THE 


Best Liquid Dentifrice in the 
World. 


PRICE 50 CENTS A BOTTLE. 


Sold by all Druggists in the United 
States. 





POWDER 


Absolutely pure. Made from Grape Cream Tartar. 
Housekeeper’s favorite in leading cities of the world. No 
other preparation makes such light, flaky hot breads, 
or luxurious pastry. Oan be eaten by dyspeptics without 
fear of the ills resulting from heavy indigestible food. 
az—- Commended for purity and wholesomeness by the 
Government Chemist, Dr. Mott. Sold in cans only. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO,, New York. 
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GARY, FLEISCHMANN & 00." 


Compressed Yeast 
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printed on Yellow Paper. 
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HE merits of the Genuine 
“Compressed Yeast’? are 
undeniable. As proof of it, we refer 
to the host of imitations which have 
been offered to the public, hoping 
that the stolen name of 


“COMPRESSED YEAST” 
(which is secured TO US alone by 
letters patent of U.S. dated Decem- 
ber 5th and rgth, 1876, January goth 
and 16th, 1877, and March 6th, 1877,) 
would sell their goods by deceiving 
the public. 

The housekeeper who once uses 
GAFF, FLEISCHMANN & CO.’S 
COMPRESSED YEAST, cannot be 
induced to abandon our pure extract 
of grain, which is a natural leaven, 
for a counterfeit article or a chemical 
compound, both of which are to be 
avoided if good health is a first con- 
sideration v ith the consumer. 


Edison’s Improved Exhibition Speaking Phono- 
graph preserves and reproduces with fidelity all 
sounds. The Wonder of the Nineteenth Century. 
Edison Speaking Phonograph Co., New York 
City. 
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100 Miles in Seven Hoers. 
An ever -saddled horse, 
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price-list and 24-page illus- 
trated catalogue with full 
information. 


THE POPE MFG. CO., 
ea SUMMER St., Boston, Mass, 


on$3 Printing Press 
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Send 3-cent stamp for | 


CALIFORNIA AND MISSISSIPYI. 





_ Diseases, like rivers, spring trom small causes. The roaring 
river may not be easily diverted from its course, nor the neglected 
disease from its destructive work. Taken in time, disease, which is 
merely an interruptei function, may be averted by the use of 
Nature's remedy, 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient. 


It combines the medicinal properties of the best mineral waters in | 
the world. 
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SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


V.Y. Central & Hudson River R.R. 


THE BEST ROUTE EAST OR WEST. 
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Through Cars between New York or Boston and Chieago 
or St. Louis. 


NIAGARA FALLS, SARATOGA and 
the HUDSON. 


C. B, MEEKER, General Passenger Agent. 
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York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb; The First Lesson; Dialogue between Deaf Mutes; Describing Animals by 
Motion; The Lord’s Prayer by Signs; The Valedictory in the Chapel) 
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| WANTED.—Acgents for the finest Masonic Engrav. 
ing ever published in this country. Engraved on steel in 
the highest style of the art. None but thoroughly posted 
Masons, who will give their entire time to the work, For 
particulars and descriptive circulars apply to the pub- 
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By Ordering 
FASHIONABLE CUSTOM 
CLOTHING 
FROM 
NEW YORK. 
ELECANT SUITS, 
TO ORDER, 
$18, $20 and $25. 


DRESS SUITS, 
$20 to $35. 


SAVE MONEY 


TROUSERS, 
$5 to $8. 


SENT FREE. 

Samples of Cloths and Suitings, 
and Fashion Plates, with full 
directions for ordering Gents’ 
Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
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CURE BY ABSORPTION. 


“SAPANULE,” 


Nature’s Remedy applied by a Natural 
Method. 


This justly celebrated lotion is pronounced by all who 
have used it to be of wonderful inunctive power, as well 
as full of healing. 

Physicians of all schools recommend it as an external 
remedy, safe to use and of great value. 

Inflammation cannot exist where it is applied, 
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This novel of Western life by the famous American 
poet will be a new surprise to all his admirers. His 
vivid imagination, his picturesque power of description, 


| his intimate knowledge of our mountain life, all combine 
| to render it the most remarkable American novel of the 


time. The work teems with characters which are en- 
tirely mew creations, as distinct and real as any of 
Cooper’s heroes, realistic and in absolute keeping with 
the scenes and the time. 

The thousands who have enjoyed his poetical works 
and his previous novels will know how to appreciate 
this work of fiction. 


Single copies, 25 cents, Annual subscription, $3 5 six 
months, $1.50; four months, 
$1—post-free. 


| Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 


53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 





